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Immediate 
correction  is 
needed  to  reduce 
the  effect  of 
inflation  on 
pensions 


Students  in  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies  watch  as  Gao  Shufang,  an  actress  in 
the  Peking  Opera,  makes  up  for  her  role  as  a young  nun  in  “Autumn  River”,  one  of  two 
plays  performed  by  the  troupe  at  the  George  Ignatieff  Theatre  Oct.  7.  The  result  of  her 
labours  and  details  of  the  opera’s  U of  T appearance  are  on  page  four. 


‘Ambiguous  wording’  of 
research  board  statement 
to  be  changed 

Intent  is  to'set  priorities  for  space  and  facilities' 


UTLAS  gets 
new  lease  on  life 

Governing  Council  approves  addition 
to  University’s  loan 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

A debate  that  pits  “academic  freedom” 
against  “quality  control”  has  resulted  in 
an  interim  ruling  from  Vice-President 
and  Provost  David  Strangway. 

The  dispute  was  sparked  last  spring  by 
a Research  Board  document  interpreting 
the  significance  of  the  signatures  of 
departmental  chairmen  on  research  grant 
applications.  Such  signatures,  said  the 
two-page  statement,  certify  that: 

• space  and  facilities  are  available  for  the 
proposed  research 

• the  grant  applicant  is  likely  to  have  the 
time  needed  for  the  research  and 

• “the  quality  of  the  proposal  is  consis- 
tent with  the  standards  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

“In  the  extreme,”  said  the  statement, 
“the  (Research  Board)  executive  believes 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a chairman 
’ to  refuse  to  sign  a grant  application,  for 
cause.” 

The  U of  T Faculty  Association 
(UTFA)  has  objected  to  that  last  state- 
ment on  grounds  that  it  “constituted 
nothing  less  than  a large  grant  of  author- 
ity to  chairmen  to  veto  the  research  of 
their  colleagues. 

“Our  colleagues  would  find  repugnant 
innovations  such  as  these  which  would 
empower  a single  individual  arbitrarily  to 


pass  judgement  on  their  research,”  says 
the  latest  UTFA  newsletter. 

“Moreover,  it  seemed  to  betray  a dis- 
trust of  U of  T academics  and  of  accepted 
collegial  practices.  It  also  clearly  violated 
the  principles  of  academic  freedom 
agreed  to  by  Governing  Council  and  the 
association  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement .” 

Such  a provision,  says  UTFA,  would 
“abridge”  the  rights  of  faculty  members 
(set  out  in  Article  5 of  the  Memorandum ) 
“to  investigate,  speculate,  and  comment 
without  reference  to  prescribed 
doctrine”  and  “to  freedom  in  pursuing 
research  and  scholarship  and  in  publish- 
ing or  making  public  the  results  thereof. 

In  discussions  at  the  Oct.  14  meeting  of 
the  Research  Board,  civil  engineering 
department  chairman  Gary  Heinke  said 
the  controversial  guideline  was  nothing 
new  but  was  simply  being  written  out  for 
the  first  time.  He  maintained  that  the 
University  has  a responsibility  to  exercise 
quality  control  and  that,  in  questionable 
cases,  appeals  are  always  possible. 

Physics  department  chairman  Robin 
Armstrong  said  he  thought  a chairman 
had  the  right  to  suggest  modifications  to  a 
research  proposal  with  a view  to 

Continued  on  Page  2 


A reprieve  was  granted  U of  T Library 
Automation  Systems  (UTLAS) 

Oct.  15  when  Governing  Council  ap- 
proved measures  effectively  increasing 
the  University’s  loan  to  UTLAS  from 
$6.4  million  to  $8.9  million.  The  addition 
to  the  existing  loan  means  UTLAS  can 
now  acquire  additional  space  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  fulfill  commitments  to  its 
customers. 

The  Council’s  decision  was  based  on  a 
recommendation  from  the  Business 
Affairs  Committee  which  had  met  in 
closed  session  Oct.  14  to  consider  a 
detailed  report  on  the  UTLAS  operation 
compiled  by  management  consultants 
Woods,  Gordon  and  Company. 

Some  Council  members  expressed 
concern  at  the  haste  with  which  they  were 
being  asked  to  consider  the  issue. 

“UTLAS  is  not  a trivial  matter,” 
Professor  Jean  Smith  said.  “It  already 
owes  the  University  $6.4  million  and  now 
we’re  being  asked  to  approve  a new  com- 
mitment of  $ 1 1 .9  million  with  no  turn- 
around remotely  in  sight  for  at  least  four 
or  five  years.” 

(He  was  referring  to  UTLAS’  seven- 
year  lease  on  larger  accommodation, 
with  its  total  price  tag  of  $5.6  million, 
in  addition  to  $ 1 million  for  renovations, 
a $1.5  million  operating  deficit,  and  $3.8 
million  for  capital  expenditures.) 

“This  is  a highly  speculative  venture  in 
a volatile  field,”  said  Smith.  “It’s  like 
taking  a flight  to  Las  Vegas  with  the 
faculty’s  grocery  money  and  the  students’ 
tuition  payments. 


The  threat  of  a library  strike  at  U of  T 
appears  over. 

Library  workers  will  vote  today  on  a 
settlement  recommended  to  them  by 
their  union  leaders.  A memorandum  of 
settlement  between  the  University  and 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  local  1230,  was  signed  in  the 
early  hours  of  Oct.  14,  the  day  the  techni- 
cians had  set  to  begin  a strike. 

Terms  of  the  agreement,  which  was 
arrived  at  with  the  help  of  a mediator  from 
the  provincial  Ministry  of  Labour,  were 
not  announced,  but  Roy  Pearson,  presi- 
dent of  local  1230,  says  the  settlement  is 


“Woods  Gordon  ably  documents  the 
high  price  of  hasty  decisions  regarding 
UTLAS  in  the  past.” 

He  suggested  that  instead  ofbeing  used 
to  “bail  out”  UTLAS,  the  money  in 
question  could  have  prevented  another 
tuition  hike,  provided  cost-of-living 
increases  for  faculty,  or  eliminated  the 
“hidden  deficit”  inherent  in  deferred 
maintenance. 

Alexander  Pathy,  vice-president  — 
business  affairs,  told  Council  the  loan  — 
being  made  at  12  percent  interest  — does 
not  come  out  of  the  University’s  capital 
funds  and  has  no  effect  on  its  operating 
funds.  He  described  the  money  as 
“floating  funds”,  resulting  from  discre- 
pancies between  when  revenue  comes  in 
and  when  it  is  spent.  The  University 
invests  this  money  on  a day-to-day  basis, 
he  said,  to  earn  extra  income  through 
interest. 

Defending  the  need  for  an  immediate 
decision  on  the  fate  of  UTLAS,  Pathy 
warned  that  a delay  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  both  the  negotiated  space  and 
personnel,  discouraged  by  the  apparent 
vote  of  non-confidence.  As  the  people 
disappear,  he  said,  so  will  the  systems 
and,  with  them,  the  customers. 

To  deny  UTLAS  additional  space  and 
equipment  would  be  tantamount  to  ter- 
minating its  existence,  said  Pathy.  Not 
only  would  the  University  then  lose  the 
$6.4  million  outstanding  loan  (less  the 
market  value  of  equipment),  he  warned, 
but  it  would  also  be  faced  with  substantial 
Continued  on  Page  2 


nothing  less  than  what  other  library 
workers  in  Metro  have  been  given  this 
year. 

As  a sort  of  trial  run,  the  lib  rary  workers 
joined  forces  with  teaching  assistants, 
who  as  local  2 of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Educational  Workers  will  be  holding  a 
strike  vote  this  Thursday,  in  an  informa- 
tional picket  line  Oct.  8 at  Robarts, 
Sigmund  Samuel  and  the  Science  & 
Medicine  libraries.  In  an  hour  and  a half, 
3,500  leaflets  describing  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  University  were  distribu- 
ted, according  to  Pearson. 


Library  workers  vote  today 
on  contract  settlement 


Governing  Council 

Continued  from  Page  1 


“winding-up”  costs  and  possibly  with  a 
lawsuit  from  the  landlord  which  he  said 
would  almost  certainly  be  greater  than  the 
additional  loan  being  sought  by  UTLAS. 

“It’s  not  easy  to  get  out  of  an  ongoing 
business  without  a lot  of  planning.  There 
exist  a number  of  contracts,  commit- 
ments and  people  that  are  depending  on 
the  University  of  Toronto.  You  cannot 
stop  a business  overnight  without  incur- 
ring substantial  losses  with  no  hope  of 
recovery. 

“In  the  short  term,  UTLAS  needs  to 
borrow  to  cover  a deficit  but  this  is  not 
a true  indication  of  its  profitability.  (The 
Woods  Gordon  report  indicated  that 
UTLAS  has  the  potential  to  generate  a 
net  income  of  $8.8  million  by  April  30, 
1985.) 

“The  loans  should  be  repaid  within 
four  years,  at  which  time,  if  the  Univer- 
sity still  owns  the  enterprise,  it  will  hold 
significant  real  assets.” 

Council  was  not  being  asked  to  approve 
a long-term  commitment  for  UTLAS  to 
remain  a part  of  the  University,  he  said, 
but  simply  what  needed  to  be  done  imme- 
diately to  protect  the  current  positions  of 
the  University  and  the  library. 

Chief  librarian  Robert  Blackburn  told 
Council  that  UTLAS  had  developed  into 
the  second-largest  such  facility  in  the 
world,  with  more  than  600  libraries 
depending  on  it. 

“We  have  a responsibility  to  them,” 
he  said,  “because  once  a library  begins  to 
automate  its  records,  it’s  almost  impos- 
sible to  go  back  to  a manual  system. 

“Here  atUofT,we  don’tevenkeepour 
card  catalogue  up  to  date  any  more. 
We’re  wholly  dependent  on  the  auto- 
mated system  for  our  daily  work.  If  it 
were  not  to  continue,  we  would  be  in  very 
deep  trouble  indeed.” 


In  response  to  a question  from  alum- 
nus Jordan  Sullivan,  a Woods  Gordon 
representative  acknowledged  that  an 
infusion  of  money  alone  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  set  UTLAS  on  the  road  to 
profitability. 

“This  is  a high-technology,  quick- 
growing business  which  demands  better- 
than-average  management  if  it’s  to  make 
a profit.  At  the  time  of  our  study,  UTLAS 
management  was  not  up  to  the  task.  But 
if  the  recommendations  in  our  report  are 
carried  out,  the  U niversity  can  be  assured 
that  there  will  not  be  another  such  request 
for  funds.” 

The  Woods  Gordon  report,  which  is 
not  being  made  public,  will  form  the  basis 
of  recommendations  Vice-President 
Pathy  plans  to  bring  before  Governing 
Council  within  the  next  six  months. 
Meanwhile  he  will  be  considering  the 
most  suitable  corporate  and  financial 
structure  for  UTLAS,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  ownership  and  return-on- 
investment. 

President ’s  report 

A $200,000  “challenge”  gift  has  been 
made  to  the  University,  President  James 
Ham  told  Governing  Council.  The 
challenge  comes  in  the  form  of  a stipula- 
tion that  the  University  must  raise  a 
matching  amount  in  donations  from 
alumni. 

President  Ham  said  he  hopes  even- 
tually to  bring  to  Council  a proposal  for 
committing  the  money  to  a “visiting 
scholar  fund”  available  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  and  the  colleges. 

The  President  reported  that  bids  on  the 
proposed  addition  to  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
have  come  in  at  an  unacceptable  level. 
The  lowest  bid  is  $1.7  million  while 
Governing  Council  approved  an  expen- 
diture of  $1  million. 


He  said  the  addition  to  the  Scar- 
borough Library  was  costing  $40.64  per 
gross  square  foot  while  the  bid  on  Sid 
Smith  averages  out  at  $163.75  per  gross 
square  foot,  or  four  times  as  much.  This 
price  he  termed  “unreasonable”  and 
informed  Council  that  the  matteris  being 


Vice-President  and  Provost  David 
Strangway  has  sent  a memo  to  principals, 
deans  and  directors  urging  them  to 
ignore  a directive  from  employment  and 
immigration  minister  Lloyd  Axworthy. 
The  directive  governs  the  wording  of 
advertisements  for  academic  positions. 

Less  than  two  months  ago,  Strangway 
had  issued  a memo  stating  that  such 
advertisements  had  to  contain  the  state- 
ment: “Only  Canadians  or  permanent 
residents  need  apply  for  this  position.” 


Ambiguous  wording 

Continued  from  Page  1 


improving  its  chances  of  receiving 
funding.  However,  he  said  he  would  not 
refuse  to  sign  an  application  simply 
because  his  suggestions  had  not  been 
taken. 

E.  A.  McCulloch,  assistant  dean  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  said  he  was 
concerned  that  grant  applicants  be  aware 
of  their  responsibility  to  allow  chairmen 
sufficient  time  to  consider  resource 
implications  of  a proposal  before  expec- 
ting a signature.  Too  often,  he  said,  an 
application  is  thrust  before  a chairman 
five  minutes  before  the  deadline. 

In  an  interview,  Strangway  said  the 
controversy  was  unfortunate  and  had 
arisen  from  ambiguous  wording  which 
will  be  revised  for  discussion  at  the 
Research  Board’s  Feb.  10  meeting. 

The  original  intention,  he  said,  had 
been  to  offer  some  indication  of  how 
chairmen  should  set  priorities  in. 
assigning  limited  space  and  facilities. 


Department  of  Italian  Studies 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Alumni  Association  and 
Canadian  Society 
for  Italian  Studies 

present 

Prof.  Alberto  Asor  Rosa  of  the 
University  of  Rome 

in  a lecture  on  intellectuals  and 
politics  in  Italy  today: 

“Gli  inteltetuali 
e la  politica 
oggi  in  Italia” 

r * r t \ r • * ' > t \ t * ... 

Lecture  Theatre, 

Faculty  of  Library  Science 
140  St.  George  Street 
2 p.m.  Tuesday,  October  27, 1981 

Note:  The  lecture  will  be  in  Italian. 


referred  back  to  the  implementation 
committee  for  examination. 

Though  the  President  affirmed  his 
commitment  to  the  project,  he  said  no 
future  action  can  be  outlined  until  the 
situation  has  been  assessed. 


In  the  meantime,  however,  several  publi- 
cations have  refused  such  ads  on  grounds 
that  they  violate  human  rights  legislation. 

Seeking  clarification  of  the  ruling, 
President  James  Ham  wrote  to  Axworthy 
Sept.  10.  Strangway’s  latest  memo 
suggests  that,  until  the  President  has 
received  a reply,  U of  T advertising 
should  not  include  any  reference  to 
Canadians  and  permanent  residents. 


“It  must  be  remembered  that  we’re 
talking  about  applications  for  grants-in- 
aid,  not  for  total  project  funding.  The 
University  still  has  to  put  a great  deal  into 
it  — not  just  space  and  facilities,  but  the 
faculty  members’  time,  too.” 

Until  new  wording  can  be  worked  out 
and  approved,  Strangway  has  ruled  that 
chairmen  should  base  their  decisions 
about  signing  grant  applications  on  the 
first  two  criteria  and  should  ignore  the 
third. 


Tuttle  new 
Hart  House  Chorus 
conductor 

John  H.  Tuttle,  MusB,  FAGO,  has  been 
named  conductor  and  musical  director  of 
the  Hart  House  Chorus  for  the  1981-82 
season. 

Tuttle,  who  has  been  organist  to  the 
University  since  1979,  is  choirmaster  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  conductor  of  the 
Concert  Choir  of  the  Faculty  of  Music, 
instructor  in  organ  for  the  Faculty  of 
Music,  founder  and  conductor  of  the 
Exultate  Chamber  Singers,  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  St.  Paul’s  Singers. 

The  position  of  conductor  of  the  Hart 
House  Chorus  became  open  following  an 
unfortunate  car  accident  in  which 
Professor  Denise  Narcisse-Mair,  musical 
director  and  conductor  of  the  chorus 
since  1974,  sustained  back  injuries. 

The  100-member  Hart  House  Chorus, 
comprised  of  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
alumni  of  U of  T will  perform  at  several 
major  events  this  season  including  con- 
certs at  Hart  House  on  Dec.  6 and 
March  28  and  will  participate  in  the 
annual  Inter-Varsity  Choral  Festival 
February. 


Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
Institut  pour  l Etude  de  f Environnement 


IES  — IFIAS 
Research  Associate  for 
Project  Ecoville 

Applications  are  invited  for  a position  as  Research  Associate  in 
the  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies. 

The  successful  applicant  will  work  closely  with  the  Director, 
Professor  Ian  Burton,  in  the  development  of  an  international 
research  program  on  the  environmental  consequences  of  rapid  and 
large-scale  urbanization  in  the  third  world. 

The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  International  Federation  of 
Institutes  for  Advanced  Study  (IFIAS)  of  which  IES  is  a member. 

The  position  involves  research  and  project  management  with 
opportunity  for  international  travel.  The  minimum  qualification  is  a 
master’s  degree  in  a field  related  to  environmental  and/or  urban 
studies.  Ph.D.  an  advantage. 

The  position  may  suit  a young  person,  a person  seeking  a mid- 
career change  or  a person  at  or  close  to  retirement. 

Applications  considered  for  part-time  as  well  as  full-time  position. 
Salary  and  benefits  according  to  experience  and  qualifications.  The 
position  is  open  for  one  year  in  the  first  instance  with  the  probability 
of  renewal. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  in  writing  to  Professor  Ian 
Burton  with  curriculum  vitae  and  the  names  of  three  references  at: 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto  M5S  1A1 

The  Institute  reserves  the  right  not  to  make  any  appointment  for 
the  time  being  in  the  absence  of  suitable  candidates. 


Strangway  says  leave  out 
‘only  Canadians  or  permanent 
residents  need  apply’ 
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UTFA  launches  grievance  against  administration 
over  Inadequate’  financial  data 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement,  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  (UTFA)  has 
launched  a grievance  against  the  Univer- 
sity’s central  administration. 

The  administration^  failure  to  provide 
financial  data  requested  by  UTFA 
triggered  the  grievance,  says  association 
president  Harvey  Dyck. 

In  a July  22  letter  to  President  James 
Ham,  Professor  Dyck  requested: 

• a complete  statement  of  changes  in  the 
financial  position  of  the  University  over 
the  past  three  years 

• an  analysis  of  the  University’s  quasi- 
endowed  funds 

• a reconciliation  between  budgeted  and 
subsequent  current  operating  fund  state- 
ments for  the  past  three  years  and 
• a listing  of  major  types  of  physical 
assets  owned  by  the  University,  along 


by  Judith  Kneiman 

When  Dr.  Charles  Hollenberg  step- 
ped down  this  year  after  1 1 years  as 
chairman  of  the  Department  ofMedicine 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  to  become 
Charles  H.  Best  Professor  of  Medical 
Research  and  director  of  the  Banting  & 
Best  Diabetic  Centre  at  the  University, 
the  Department  of  Medicine  moved;  he 
kept  his  offices. 

Hollenberg  is  director  of  a centre  that 
exists  in  name  and  function,  but  not  in 
bricks  and  mortar.  He  will  be  formally 
installed  at  an  anniversary  dinner  Oct.  30 
marking  the  diamond  jubilee  of  the  dis- 
covery of  insulin  by  Best  and  Dr . F rederick 
Banting  bn  the  U of  T campus . The  centre 
was  established  after  Dr.  Best’s  death  in 
1978  to  ensure  that  Toronto  remains  in 
the  forefront  of  activity  in  the  conquest 
and  control  of  diabetes. 

The  anniversary  points  up  the  extent  of 
what  remains  to  be  done  as  well  as  a 
substantial  accumulation  of  accomplish- 
ments. As  Dr.  Edward  A.  Sellers,  chair- 
man of  the  planning  and  executive 
committee  that  established  the  centre 
says:  “Insulin  saves  lives,  but  it  doesn’t 
cure  the  disease.”  Sixty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  insulin  there  is  still  a pressing 
need  to  get  at  the  basic  causes  of  diabetes 
and  the  reasons  for  the  frequency  of  its 
complications. 

There’s  also  a need  for  broader  public 
and  professional  education.  Though  most 
doctors  know  diabetes  when  they  see  it, 
not  all  are  able  to  counsel  patients  on  the 
tricky  process  of  controlling  the  disease. 
Often  diabetics  and  their  families  turn  to 
nurses  and  nutritionists.  The  centre  has  a 
strong  clinical  care  and  education  pro- 
gram for  both  patients  and  the  health 
care  professionals  to  whom  they  turn  for 
help. 

Research  efforts  are  coordinated, 
generated  and  in  some  cases  .financed  by 
the  centre.  Hollenberg  sees  his  organ- 
ization as  a source  of  enrichment,  through 
facilities,  ideas  and  manpower,  to  investi- 
gators working  in  various  hospital  and 
campus  laboratories.  There  are  about  20 
projects,  some  individual  and  others 
departmental  efforts,  going  on  in  the  field 
of  diabetes  in  Toronto,  he  says.  The  focus 


with  their  rough  market  value 

The  UTFA  president  said  in  his  letter 
that  the  material  requested  was  indis- 
pensable to  UTFA’s  preparation  for  the 
1982-83  salary  and  benefits  negotiations 
and  added  that  research  time  had  been 
reserved  in  August  to  analyze  the  data. 

When,  after  almost  two  months,  no 
response  to  the  request  had  been 
received,  UTFA  gave  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  file  a grievance.  That  warning  was 
repeated  in  September,  after  which 
UTFA  agreed  to  postpone  initiating  its 
grievance  for  12  days. 

On  Oct.  5,  UTFA  received  a package  of 
data  which  its  financial  advisers  said  fell  far 
short  of  what  had  been  requested. 

“The  data  given  us  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  our  goal  of  bargaining  intelligen- 
tly for  salaries  and  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
the  real  financial  situation  of  the  Univer- 


ranges  frominvestigative  studies  about 
how  insulin  attaches  to  cells  and  changes 
their  metabolism  to  the  practical  issue  of 
how  the  administration  of  insulin  can  be 
altered  so  as  to  maintain  blood  sugar 
within  the  normal  range  most  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  centre’s  functions  is  to 
evaluate  periodically  the  range  of 
research  activity  and  initiate  studies 
in  areas  where  progress  seems  likely, 
Hollenberg  says.  The  centre’s  mandate 
is  to  provide  a core  of  research  services 
available  to  all  researchers  — for  example, 
there’s  a particular  breed  of  rat  that’s 
useful  to  many  diabetologists  because  it 
becomes  spontaneously  diabetic  from  an 
inherited  immunological  change.  It  also 
stimulates  research  by  bringing  in  leading 
investigators  to  tell  Toronto  doctors  and 
scientists  about  their  work.  Part  of  the 
anniversary  celebrations  will  be  a 
symposium  Oct.  29  and  30  at  Hart  House 
on  the  latest  developments  in  diabetic 
research  and  health  care. 

A major  purpose  of  the  centre  is  to 
provide  resources  for  the  development  of 
new  laboratories.  Right  now  Hollenberg 
is  surveying  the  range  of  diabetic  research 
activity  here  so  that  gaps  can  be  identified 
and  scientists  recruited  to  fill  them.  He 
says  the  centre  will  open  at  least  three  new 
laboratories  by  summer. 

The  education  of  diabetics,  their 
families  and  the  health  care  professionals 
who  advise  them  is  another  area  of 
concern  to  the  centre.  The  patient  teach- 
ing program  ofthe  Tri  Hospitals  Diabetic 
Education  Centre  (T ridec)  at  the  T oronto 
General,  Women’s  College  and Mt.  Sinai 
hospitals  will  be  expanded  next  year  to 
satellite  centres  outside  the  downtown 
area.  As  well,  the  centre  intends  to  train 
doctors,  nurses  and  nutritionists  to  work 
with  diabetics. 

A public  workshop  for  diabetics  and 
their  families  is  being  held  Oct.  31  as  a 
part  of  the  insulin  anniversary  celebra- 
tions. Sponsored  by  the  centre,  the 
Canadian  Diabetes  Association  and  the 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Research  Foundation, 
it  begins  at  9: 1 5 a.m.  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

For  the  symposium  the  centre  has 
brought  in  speakers  from  Europe  and  the 
US.  On  hand  to  celebrate  at  the  anniver- 
sary dinner  Oct.  30  will  be  John  Roberts, 


sity,”  says  Dyck  in  the  latest  UTFA 
newsletter. 

He  says  UTFA  has  requested  “nothing 
more  than  the  standard  sort  of  information 
which  any  reasonably  well-run  institu- 
tion of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  must  have  readily 
available”. 

Dyck  says  the  point  of  the  grievance  is 
to  help  overcome  “the  serious  disability 
experienced  in  past  negotiations  because  of 
a paucity  of  appropriate  financial  data. 

“Last  year  an  administrative  official 
withheld  an  actuarial  review  of  the  pension 
plan  because  of  UTFA’s  supposed 
inability  to  fathom  so  complex  a docu- 
ment.” 

Negotiations  last  winter,  he  said, 
resulted  in  an  across-the-board  salary 
increase  of  9. 1 percent  while  inflation,  as 
of  July  1, 1981,  amounted  to  13.2  percent. 


Minister  of  State  for  Science  & Technol- 
ogy, provincial  Minister  of  Health 
Dennis  Timbrell  and  Minister  of 
Education  Bette  Stephenson,  Dr.  Pierre 
Bois,  president  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council  and  Henry  Best,  president  of 
Laurentian  University,  who  will  present 
his  father’s  papers  to  the  University  of 
Toronto. 


A U of  T contingent  which  included 
President  James  Ham  and  Ruth 
Gbalajobi,  executive  secretary  and  office 
manager  of  U of  T’s  computing  services, 
recently  toured  the  Canadian  Hearing 
Society  on  Bedford  Road  to  see  firsthand 
one  example  of  how  United  Way  dollars 
are  spent  in  the  community. 

Funding  from  the  United  Wayenables 
the  society  to  provide  a large  number  of 
services  such  as  testing  for  hearing  loss, 
being  demonstrated  here  by  the  society’s 
regional  director  Bob  Bains.  Job  place- 


He  said  that  the  U of  T settlement  was  one 
of  the  lowest  at  a Canadian  university. 

“Yet  at  the  very  time  the  University’s 
negotiators  were  pleading  the  U of  T’s 
‘inability  to  pay’  even  9.1  percent, 
University  officials  had  information 
which  told  quite  a different  story,”  says 
Dyck. 

“First  of  all,  the  U of  T was  about  to 
record  a year-end  operating  surplus  of 
almost  $1.5  million.  If  put  into  salaries,  as 
it  should  have  been,  that  sum  would  have 
translated  into  a further  across-the-board 
raise  of  about  one  percent  for  faculty 
members,  librarians  and  support  staff.” 

He  also  complains  that  University ' 
negotiators  concealed  at  least  $1.1  million 
— unilaterally  earmarked  before  negotia- 
tions — for  a market  adjustment  for 
selected  categories  of  support  staff. 

“Only  the  fullest  financial  disclosure 
can  allow  Governing  Council  and  its 
committees  even  to  begin  fulfilling  their 
mandate  of  public  scrutiny  and  public 
accountability,”  says  Dyck. 

Though  the  grievance  was  initiated  at 
the  provostial  level,  UTFA  has  asked  f hat 
it  proceed  directly  to  the  grievance  review 
panel  because  Vice-President  and 
Provost  David  Strangway  had  been 
involved  in  prior  discussions  of  the  matter 
and  because  UTFA  had  agreed  to  delay 
the  grievance. 

Vice-President  and  Provost  David 
Strangway  says  the  administration’s 
position  is  that  it  has  already  fulfilled  the 
terms  of  Article  1 1 . Nevertheless,  he  says, 
negotiations  are  in  progress  between 
UTFA  and  the  business  affairs  office  and, 
if  UTFA  is  still  dissatisfied  by  Oct.  23,  he 
will  put  the  matter  before  the  grievance 
review  panel. 


ment,  family  counselling  and  inter- 
preting are  some  of  the  other  services  the 
society  provides  for  the  hearing  impaired. 

Gbalajobi  has  been  computing 
services’  United  Way  coordinator  since 
she  went  to  work  there  three  years  ago. 
Her  efforts  the  first  year  helped  win  the 
department  a merit  award  for  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  number  of  donors  in  any 
department  at  U of  T. 

This  year’s  U of  T United  Way 
Campaign,  which  will  run  until  Nov.  2, 
has  a goal  of  $225,000. 


Celebrating  60  years  of  insulin 

Banting  & Best  Centre  works  towards  the  conquest  of  diabetes 


U of  T tours  agency 
funded  by  United  Way 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


Gao  Shufang  (seen  on  page  one)  as  a young  nun  who  has  run  away  from  the  nunnery 
to  find  her  true  love.  The  man  she  is  searching  for  never  appears,  but  verbal  sparring 
with  a boatman  creates  the  comedy  in  “Autumn  River”.  Pantomine  creates  the  boat 
and  water  under  their  feet. 


Ipdia 

December  19  - January  2,  1982 

Christmas  in  Agra 
New  Year’s  Eve  in  Bombay 

We  will  visit  historic  Delhi;  Vanarasi,  where  the 
Hindu  faithful  descend  from  the  ghats  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the  sacred  Ganges  River;  Jaipur, 
“the  pink  city  of  Rajasthan”;  Fatehpur  Sikri,  the 
“ghost”  moghul  city.  We  will  spend  Christmas  in 
Agra,  with  its  romantic  Taj  Mahal  and  celebrate 
New  Year’s  Eve  in  Bombay. 

The  cost  of  th  tour  is  $2,995  Cdn.  per  person  and 
includes  return  airfare  from  Toronto,  accom- 
modation on  a shared  basis  (Single  Supplement 
$320)  all  meals,  sightseeing  and  more.  Fully 
escorted. 


For  reservations  and  information,  call,  write  or 
visit: 


Butterfield  & Robinson  Travel 

330  Bay  Street,  #1604 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5H  2S8 
(416)  864-1354 


Peking  Opera 


Instead  of  resting  as  they  normally  do 
before  an  evening’s  performance, 
members  of  the  Peking  Opera  troupe 
visiting  Toronto  recently  came  to  U of  T 
and  put  on  two  performances  for  an 
audience  of  students  and  faculty. 

The  troupe’s  appearance  here  was 
arranged  by  the  Department  of  East 
Asian  Studies.  Professor  Kate  Stevens, 
who  acted  as  an  interpreter  for  the 
opera  on  one  of  their  previous  visits  to 
North  America,  said  they  wanted  to  sensi- 
tize audiences  to  something  more  of  the 


Peking  Opera  than  simply  acrobatics. 
Peking  Opera  is  drama  pervaded  by 
music — arias  and  rhythmic  patterned 
speech.  There’s  also  a whole  vocabulary 
of  role  types,  gestures,  and  costumes, 
each  well-known  to  Chinese  audiences. 

But  Peking  Opera  is  also  acrobatics,  of 
course,  and  their  performance  at  the 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre  was  full  of 
“many  dangerous  and  difficult  move- 
ments,” said  Stevens. 


Li  Huandi  (left)  and  Zhai  Wensen  in  “Stopping  the  Horse”.  Li  plays  a woman  trained 
in  the  martial  arts  disguised  in  general’s  clothing  to  find  out  troop  movements.  An 
innkeeper,  Zhai,  becomes  suspicious,  and  that’s  when  the  comedy,  and  the  Peking 
Opera’s  renowned  acrobatics,  begin. 

Last  phase  of  UC  restoration 
receives  approval 


Despite  a new  price  tag,  Governing 
Council  has  approved  phase  five  of  the 
University  College  restoration  project. 

Originally  anticipated  to  be 
$1,240,640,  the  price  has  now  been  esti- 
mated at  $1,556,712  to  provide  for  costs 
that  had  been  “overlooked  or  under- 
estimated”, business  affairs  vice- 
president  Alexander  Pathy  said  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Most  of  the  $316,072  increase  results 
from  the  architect’s  reluctance  to  risk 
underestimating  expenses.  When 
renovating  a building  as  old  as  UC,  said 
Pathy,  the  precise  extent  of  work  involved 
is  often  not  known  until  the  renovation  is 
under  way. 

Also,  the  original  estimate  failed  to 
provide  for  “as-built”  drawings  prior  to 


design;  nor  did  it  include  the  cost  of 
maintaining  watchmen  on  site  during 
construction  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fire. 

To  help  make  up  the  difference  in 
price,  the  University  will  ask  the  prov- 
incial government  to  consider  increasing 
its  agreed-upon  capital  grant  of  $990,600 . 
In  addition,  $35,700  has  been  committed 
from  the  UC  restoration  fund,  from 
which  S250,000  had  already  been  ear- 
marked for  phase  five. 

Any  residual  shortfall,  Pathy  sug- 
gested, could  be  met  from  the  Univer- 
sity’s general  building  fund  or  from 
Update  to  a maximum  of  $280,412. 

Phase  five  completes  the  restoration 
project  and  entails  the  renovation  of  the 
north-east  comer  of  UC.  An  existing 
classroom  will  be  enlarged  to  a lecture 
hall  with  a capacity  to  seat  175  people. 
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Majority  of  economics  professors  endorse 
recommendations  for  own  department 


Professors  of  economics  have  told  the 
University’s  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  which  also  comprises  political 
science  and  commerce,  that  they  want 
their  own  department  and  their  own 
building. 

At  present  they  make  up  the  largest 
contingent  of  a department  that  provides 
about  a quarter  of  all  the  instruction  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science.  Most  of  the 
political  science  and  commerce  instruc- 
tors have  office  space  in  Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  where  the  department  has  its  head- 
quarters, but  half  the  economists  on  the 
St.  George  campus  have  offices  at  150  St. 
George  St. 

A report  by  the  Economics  Structure 
Committee  recommends  that  Governing 
Council  establish  a separate  department 
for  economists  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
only  if  they  can  be  assured  that  they’ll  be 
reunited  on  a single  satisfactory  site 
where  there’s  also  adequate  accommoda- 
tion for  graduate  students. 

After  receiving  the  report,  Bennett 
Kovrig,  chairman  of  the  department, 
called  for  a vote  by  instructors  in  econ- 
omics. A solid  majority  has  endorsed  the 
report,  he  says,  and  he’s  now  asked  for 
reaction  from  other  members  of  the 
department.  About  75  of  the  depart- 
ment’s faculty  members  are  in  econo- 
mics, about  60  in  political  science  and 
about  20  in  commerce. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Professor 
Ian  Drummond,  an  economist,  says 
economists  in  the  department  already 
“run  their  own  show”  through  commit- 
tees that  advise  the  undergraduate  secre- 
tary, the  graduate  secretary  and  the 
director  of  economics.  The  chairman  of 
the  department  plays  a supervisory  role 
like  that  of  the  dean  of  a faculty  while 
the  economics  wing  hires,  promotes, 
recommends  merit  increases  and  attends 
to  curriculum  development. 

It  might  be  necessary,  the  committee 
argues,  for  the  economists  to  have  their 
own  chairman  to  speak  in  the  councils  of 
the  University  on  such  matters  as  increas- 
ing staff  or  changing  curriculum.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  that  a change  in  the 
organization  at  the  departmental  level 
will  mean  a change  in  the  financial 
arrangements,  which  the  report  terms 
“grotesquely  inadequate  given  the  needs 
of  the  three  or  more  disciplines  that 
cohabit  within  the  same  department”. 

Whether  commerce  would  exist  as  a 
joint  specialist  program  operated  by 
political  science  and  economics,  find  a 
niche  of  its  own  or  move  out  with  econo- 
mics is  a matter  that  must  be  decided  by 
the  commerce  staff,  the  report  says. 
According  to  Professor  Kovrig,  40  per- 
cent of  economics  students  are  in  the 
commerce  program. 


New  deadline  for 
Ontario  graduate 
scholarships 

Application  forms  for  Ontario  Graduate 
Scholarships  are  available  from  all 
graduate  departments  and  must  be 
submitted  to  the  department  by 
November  2.  (Please  note  earlier  closing 
date.) 

A limited  number  of  scholarships  may 
be  held  by  visa  students  and  recent  landed 
immigrants.  Again,  as  in  the  past,  visa 
students  receiving  OGS  will  be  exempt 
the  increased  visa  student  fee. 

Students  are  reminded  that,  if  eligible 
under  the  terms,  they  must  apply  for  an 
Ontario  Graduate  Scholarship  if  they 
wish  to  be  considered  for  a U of  T Open 
Fellowship. 


A related  inquiry  on  the  proper  place  of 
commerce  is  being  conducted  by  a task 
force  set  up  by  Vice-President  and 
Provost  David  Strangway,  Vice-Provosts 
W.  G.  Say  well  and  Roger  Wolff  have  been 
asked  to  consider  the  connection  between 
the  accounting  components  of  the  under- 
graduate commerce  program  and  the 
graduate  program  in  the  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies . They’ll  issue  a pre- 
liminary report  next  month  and  a final 
one,  on  long-term  issues,  in  December. 

Implementation  of  the  economists’ 
recommendations  would  be  contingent 
on  the  finding  of  a solution  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  commerce  program.  “We’re 
trying  to  ride  about  six  horses  at  the  same 
time  and  they’re  not  all  running  at  the 
same  speed,”  says  Kovrig.  If  there’s 
approval  in  principle  within  his  depart- 
ment, he’ll  recommend  action  on  the 
report  to  Dean  Arthur  Kruger  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 

“If  there  are  no  problems  it  could 
happen  fairly  quickly;  it  could  be  in 
place  for  next  year,  for  example,”  says 


hough  students  in  the  life  and  physi- 
cal sciences  have  been  completing 
their  doctoral  work  well  within  the  six- 
year  limit  that  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (SGS)  regulations  nominally 
stipulate,  humanities  and  social  sciences 
theses  have  been  taking  longer  and 
longer,  says  a report  commissioned  by 
SGS. 

A committee,  headed  by  Professor  R .J. 
Painter  of  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry, was  appointed  last  November 
to  look  into  the  length  of  time  students 
take  to  complete  the  PhD.  In  more  than 
half  the  departments  in  Divisions  I and  II 
they  found  students  graduating  after 
more  than  nine  years  in  the  PhD  program. 
In  18  of  the  28  departments  in  the  two 
divisions  it  took  at  least  eight  years  for  a 
quarter  of  the  students  graduating 
between  1975  and  1979. 

The  report  recommends  that  PhD 
students  remain  on  the  books  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  full-time 
graduate  students  for  at  least  four  years 
and  then,  as  external  students,  be  granted 
an  unlimited  amount  of  time  to  complete 
their  theses.  At  present  a student  is 
required  to  spend  two  years  in  full-time 
residence  at  the  University,  during  which 
no  more  than  10  hours’  work  a week  is 
permitted.  It  is  expected  that  the  thesis 
will  be  completed  within  six  years  of 
entrance  into  the  doctoral  program,  but 
extensions  are  regularly  granted. 

In  the  life  and  physical  sciences  the 
median  length  of  time  to  the  PhD  has 
remained  constant  at  about  four  years 
since  1970,  but  it  has  increased  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  from  four 
and  a half  years  in  1970  to  slightly  over 
six  and  a half  years  in  1979,  when  60 
percent  of  the  graduating  students  had 
been  granted  at  least  one  extension. 

According  to  the  Painter  committee, 
students  who  took  longer  did  so  in  order 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  depart- 
ments in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a teaching 
job  eventually.  Students  in  the  sciences 
received  stronger  financial  support, 
possibly  because  only  a number  that 
could  be  adequately  supported  was 
admitted  to  doctoral  programs  in 
Divisions  III  and  IV  in  the  first  place, 
sayS  the  report.  “The  duration  of  the 
financial  support  is  clearly  known,  and 


Strangway.  But  Kovrig  thinks  it  would 
be  difficult  to  “juggle  everything”  and 
bring  the  new  department  together  by 
July  1982.  The  committee  is  hoping  for 
quick  basic  decisions  and  then  internal 
arrangements  within  the  three  disciplines 
on  the  division  of  budget,  assets  and  staff. 
Economics  professors  would  probably  be 
given  a choice  of  full  appointment  in  an 
economics  department,  cross-appoint- 
ment to  political  science  or  full  appoint- 
ment in  a political  science  department. 

One  of  the  chief  motives  of  the  econo- 
mists seeking  the  change  is  the  desire  for 
respect  and  visibility  in  other  universities 
and  in  public  service.  “They  felt  that  their 
professional  image  suffered  from  being 
identified  with  a structure  that  was  no 
longer  in  general  use,”  says  Kovrig. 
“This  is  one  of  the  last  departments  of 
political  economy  in  the  world.” 

Students  in  the  department  have 
mounted  an  effort  to  resist  the  split. 
They  maintain  that  political  economy  is 
not  just  political  science  and  economics, 
but  a traditional  study  of  policy  implica- 


both  student  and  professor  realize  that 
the  degree  must  be  completed  within  the 
time  span,  or  else  both  will  face  serious 
problems  in  finding  further  funding,  a 
responsibility  which  is  very  much  the 
concern  of  the  supervisor.  Thus  after 
three  and  a half  years  the  student  is 
prompted  to  write  up  his  work,  and  he  in 
turn  induces  his  supervisor  to  permit  him 
to  write  up  what  he  has.” 

The  committee  recommends  raising 
the  limit  on  Connaught  awards  from 
three  years  to  four  years  primarily  to 
assist  visa  students,  who  have  no  alterna- 
tive way  of  supplementing  their  incomes. 
It  raises  the  possibility  of  using  open 
fellowship  money  for  need-related 
bursaries  rather  than  academic  awards, 
though  the  expense  of  administering  such 
a scheme  would  be  a deterrent  unless  all 
Ontario  universities  shared  it.  One-time- 
only  thesis  bursaries  equivalent  in  value 
to  the  summer  supplement  of  the  Ontario 
graduate  scholarships  are  also  suggested 
in  the  report. 

Though  its  proposition  would  make  it 
easier  for  PhD  students  to  postpone 
completion  of  their  degrees,  the  intent  of 
the  Painter  committee  is  to  speed  stu- 
dents through  the  doctoral  program.  A 
third  of  those  students  who  enter  as  PhD 
students  never  complete  their  studies.  If 
four-year  residence  were  encouraged  and 
five-year  residency  permitted,  students 
might  regard  the  degree  as  having  a five- 
year  limit  and  submit  their  theses  by  that 
point.  Many  of  the  remainder  allowed 
external  status  would  gradually  give  up 
their  expectations  and  their  connections 
with  the  University,  the  report  suggests. 

Whether  to  allow  the  external  status 
and  at  what  point  would  be  a decision  of 
individual  departments.  The  committee 
recommends  the  changeover  from  full- 
time to  external  be  mandatory  in  depart- 
ments that  adopt  it,  with  an  extension 
possible  for  the  fifth  or  even  a s ixth  year  of 
residency. 

Students  would  pay  fees  while  they  are 
in  residence  and  again  when  the  thesis  was 
ready  for  presentation.  While  external 
students  they  would  have  no  University 
privileges  and  pay  no  fees.  The  Univer- 
sity would  therefore  gain  full-time 
Graduate  Funding  Units  (GFUs)  for  the 
additional  years  in  full-time  status  but 


tions  in  a political-social  context. 

There’s  no  argument  that  that’s  what  it 
was  originally.  But  since  the  department 
of  political  economy  was  established  at 
U of  T 93  years  ago  the  nature  of  econo- 
mics has  changed,  and  links  between 
economists  and  political  scientists  have 
weakened.  “There’s  nothing  particularly 
sudden  or  precipitous  about  this  stage  of 
our  affairs,”  says  Kovrig.  “The  issue  has 
been  alive  for  a long  time.” 

The  problem  was  solved  partially  in 
April  1978,  after  a committee  headed  by 
Professor  C.B.  Macpherson  recom- 
mended “devolution”  or  transferral  of 
power  downward  to  directors  of  each  of 
the  department’s  three  disciplines.  Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s  committee  says  the 
model  has  worked  well  but  the  extra  layer 
in  administration  is  time-consuming  and 
increases  the  distance  between  the 
economists  and  the  University  at  large. 


lose  part-time  GFUs  for  students  who 
become  external  instead  of  part-time. 

A student  enrolled  for  12  months  of 
full-time  study  generates  $19,374  in 
GFUs  from  the  province.  A part-time 
student  brings  in  only  a third  of  that 
amount.  Four  years  of  full-time  study 
after  a master’s  degree  would  bring  the 
university’s  GFU  income  for  a student  to 
just  below  the  maximum  level  allowed.  A 
student  enrolled  full-time  for  two  years 
and  part-time  for  four  more  years  gene- 
rates about  the  same  amount. 

In  the  first  case,  the  University  would 
collect  an  annual  fee  of  $282  for  four 
years;  in  the  second,  because  the  fee  is  the 
same  for  part-time  as  full-time  enrol- 
ment, the  $282  would  be  paid  for  six 
years.  The  loss  of  fees  might  cause  a 
slight  reduction  in  income  overall,  says 
Roy  Fisher,  registrar  of  the  SGS.  He 
thinks  it  unlikely  there’d  be  any  financial 
advantage  to  the  University  in  collecting 
four  years  of  full-time  GFUs  instead  of 
the  present  combination  of  full-time  and 
part-time  income. 

The  report  has  been  distributed  to 
members  of  the  council,  who  will  be 
given  notice  of  motion  tomorrow  that  the 
report  will  be  discussed  at  their  meeting 
Nov.  17.  SGS  dean  John  Leyerle  says 
there  will  be  a long  consultative  process 
within  the  departments  even  if  the  report 
is  approved  by  the  council.  He  expects 
“very  wide  discussions”  before  the 
proposals  are  brought  up  for  formal 
consideration. 

One  member  of  the  committee  that 
produced  the  report  has  asked  to  have  his 
name  removed  from  the  list  of  authors. 

J.  Michael  Schiff,  a student  in  immuno- 
logy, says  the  report  is  not  based  on 
sufficient  primary  data,  does  not 
adequately  connect  financial  support  and 
length  of  time  to  the  doctorate,  and  does 
not  ask  for  a strong  enough  role  in  the 
monitoring  process  by  SGS. 

The  other  members  of  the  Painter 
committee  were  Professors  F.D.  Burton 
of  anthropology,  Denton  Fox  of  English, 
R.A.  Liversage  of  zoology,  and  H.W. 
Smith  of  electrical  engineering  and  Susan 
Lawrence,  a graduate  student  at  the 
Institute  for  the  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology. 


Humanities,  social  sciences  students 
taking  longer  to  complete  the  PhD 

Painter  committee  recommends  longer  residency  and  new  external  status 
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Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone 
the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the 
name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Margaret  Graham,  978-5468;  (3)  Jack  Johnson, 
978-4518;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Barbara  Marshall,  978-4834. 

Secretary  II  Laboratory  Technician  III 

(Si  3,390  — 15,750  — 18,1 10)  ($16,460  — 19,370  — 22,280) 

Chemical  Engineering  (5),  Administra-  Dentistry  ( 1 ),  Biochemistry  (5) 


tive  Services  (1),  Athletics  & Recreation 

(3) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($14,900  — 17,530  — 20,160) 

Dentistry  (1),  Microbiology  & Parasito- 
logy (5),  Chemical  Engineering  (5), 
Banting  & Best  (5),  Playfair  Neuro- 
science (5),  Physiology  (5),  Medical 
Genetics  (5),  Pathology  (5) 


Laboratory  Technician  IV 

($20,260  — 23,840  — 27,420) 
Dentistry  (1),  Biomedical  Engineering 

(5) 

Electron  Microscopist  I 

($13,390—  15,750—  18,110) 
Microbiology  & Parasitology  (5) 


Horticulturist  I 

($1 1,050  — 13,000  — 14,950) 
Forestry  (5) 

Engineering  Technologist  III 

($19,300  — 22,710  — 26,120) 
Civil  Engineering  (5) 

Engineering  Technologist  IV 

($23,740  — 27,930  — 32,120) 
Central  Services,  Medicine  (4) 

Programmer  C 

($16,575  — 19,061,  Union) 
Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Programmer  D 

($18,374  — 21,162,  Union) 
Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 


Erindale  Campus/University  of  Toronto  in  Mississauga 

1981  Snider  Visiting  Lecturer 

Dr.  Angelo  A.  Lamola 

Head  of  Molecular  Biophysics  Research  Department 
Bell  Laboratories,  Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey. 


Tuesday,  Oct.  2 7, 8 pm 

“The  origin  and  treatment  of 
Jaundice  in  newborn  infants”. 

The  Council  Chamber, 

South  Building,  Erindale  Campus. 


Wednesday,  Oct.  28, 3 p 


“Photochemistry  of  Bilirubin”. 
Room  428, 

Lash  Miller  Laboratories, 

St.  George  Campus. 


Location  of  Erindale 

The  Erindale  Campus  of  the 
of  Toronto  is  located  on  Missi 
just  north  of  Dundas  Street  (H1 
Mississauga,  Ontario. 


Admission  Free 

To  ensure  adequate  seating  at 
the  Erindale  Campus  you  are 
asked  to  call  828-5214  if  you 
plan  to  attend. 


Programmer  I 

($14,900  — 17,530  — 20,160) 

Medical  Computing  Centre  (3) 

Programmer  II 

($18,270  — 21,490  — 24,710) 

Student  Record  Services  (3) 

Programmer  Analyst 

($20,383  — 23,501,  Union) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Programmer  III 

($22,520  — 26,490  — 30,460) 

Zoology  (1),  Computing  Services  (3), 
Student  Record  Services,  two  positions 

(3) 

Programmer  IV 

($27,750  — 32,650  — 37,550) 

Student  Record  Services  (3) 

Data  Entry  Clerk  (LT-3) 

($11,137—12,714,  Union) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Product  Assurance  Clerk  (LT-3) 

($11,137—  12,714,  Union) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Computer  Operator  (LT-5) 

($13,554—  15,536,  Union) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Audio-Visual  Technician  I 

($1 1,050  — 13,000  — 14,950) 

Media  Centre  (2) 

Library  Technician  IV 

($12,170—  14,320  — 16,470) 
Scarborough  Erindale  Technical 
Services  (2) 

Research  Officer 

($13,390  — 15,750—  18,110) 
Medicine  (5) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($14,900—  17,530  — 20,160) 

Career  Counselling  (3) 

Administrative  Assistant  II 

($19,300  — 22,710  — 26,120) 
Admissions  (3) 

Registered  Nurse  I 

($16,460  — 19,370  — 22,280) 
Dentistry  (1) 

Research  Analyst,  Benefit  Plans 

($19,300  — 22,710  — 26,120) 
Comptroller’s  Office  (2) 

Personnel  Officer  I 

($19,300  — 22,710  — 26,120) 
Personnel  (2) 

Producer/Director 

($22,520  — 26,490  — 30,460) 

Media  Centre  (2) 

Engineering  Officer  II 

($24,980  — 29,390  — 33,800) 
Computing  Services  (3),  Surgery  (4) 

Administrative  Officer 

($26,360  — 31,010  — 35,660) 
Woodsworth  (5) 

Engineering  Officer  III 

($29,330  — 34,500  — 39,670) 
Computing  Services  (3) 
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Report  of  the  Pension  Plan  Task  Force 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Pension 
Plan  Task  Force.  It  is  subject  to  ratification 
in  salary  and.  benefit  negotiations. 

The  Pension  Plan  Task  Force,  establish- 
ed under  the  Terms  of  Reference  follow- 
ing as  Appendix  A,  recommends  the 
following  agreed  multi-year  program  of 
change  in  the  Pension  Plan: 

A That  the  Plan  be.  amended  effective 
July  1, 1982,  as  follows: 

(1)  to  provide  for  annual  indexation  of 
pensions  equal  to  CPI  - 4%  (but  not  less 
than  0); 

(2)  the  pension  payable  to  be  based  upon 
the  average  salary  in  the  36  months 
aggregating  the  individual’s  highest 
pensionable  salaries; 

(3)  indexation  of  pensions  to  commence 
in  the  first  year  of  receipt  of  pension; 

(4)  where  the  Plan  provides  4%  interest 
payable  to  those  individuals  leaving  the 
Plan,  it  be  altered  to  read  4%  payable  up 
to  June  30, 1982,  and  CPI+2%  thereafter; 
and,  furthermore, 

an  additional  option  be  made  available  to 
individuals  who  terminate  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  leave  their  contributions  in  the 
Plan  retaining  a pension  entitlement  that 
is  subject  to  the  indexation  and  augment- 
ation provisions  referred  to  in  these 
recommendations;  and 

(5)  that  the  age  breakpoint  be  eliminated; 
and 

B Without  prior  amendment  to  the  Plan: 

(6)  that,  notwithstanding  the  guaranteed 
minimum  indexation  provided  above, 
i.e.,  CPI  - 4%,  further  augmentation  of 
pensions  be  considered  by  the  Pension 
Plan  Task  Force  on  an  annual  ad  hoc 
basis  commencing  in  the  fall  of  1981  for 
implementation  on  July  1, 1982,  and 
annually  thereafter;  and 

(7)  that,  in  respect  of  early  retirements 
requested  effective  July  1,  1982,  and 
thereafter  for  a three-year  trial  period, 
favourable  administration  consideration 
be  given  to  waiving  the  actuarial  reduc- 
tion in  respect  of  staff  members  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  60  and  whose  age 
plus  years  of  service  equal  not  less  than 
85. 

The  above  program  of  change  is 
recommended  with  the  following  nota- 
tions and  understandings: 

(a)  That  the  CPI  referred  to  in  these 
recommendations  shall  mean  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  Canada  for  the 
calendar  year  (December  over  Decem- 
ber) prior  to  the  pension  year  in  which  it 
is  applied. 

(b)  Based  on  the  June  30,  1980,  actuarial 
valuation  and  other  cost  information 
provided  by  the  University’s  Actuary, 
which  is  subject  to  final  review  and 
confirmation  following  receipt  of  the 
June  30,  1981,  valuation,  the  net  addi- 
tional cost  of  recommendations  (1)  through 
(5)  to  be  charged  against  salary  and  benefit 
negotiations  is  anticipated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 1%  of  salaries.  The  resultant 
pension  funding  would  be  restored  to 
approximately  the  level  of  the  late  1970s. 

(c)  The  Pension  Plan  Task  Force'will 
continue  to  meet  no  less  frequently  than 
each  November  commencing  November, 
1981,  to  review  the  actuarial  valuation 
completed  as  of  the  previous  June  30  and 
to  consider  the  implications  of  any  sur- 
pluses or  deficits  as  determined  thereby. 

(d) (i)  That  the  Actuary  will  not  change 
the  methods  and  assumptions  adopted  for 
the  valuation  of  June  30,  1980,  without 
prior  notification  of  intent  to  the  Pension 
Plan  Task  Force. 

(ii)  The  required  University  contribu- 
tions will  be  determined  by  an  annual 
valuation  by  the  Actuary  on  this  basis. 

(iii)  If  there  is  an  unfunded  liability  in  the 
Plan  as  established  by  an  annual  valua- 
tion, the  minimum  funding  will  be  pro- 
vided to  the  extent  of  amortization 
payments  required  by  law.  The  minimum 
amortization  payments  so  required  will 
become  a first  charge  against  salary  and 


benefit  negotiations  for  the  forthcoming 
year. 

(iv)  Should  an  annual  valuation  establish 
that  a surplus  exists,  any  portion  thereof 
up  to  5%  of  the  accrued  liabilities  of  the 
Plan  will  be  retained  in  the  fund  but  any 
surplus  beyond  this  level  shall  be  amor- 
tized in  the  same  way  as  deficits  are 
amortized  and  the  amortized  amount  will 
become  a credit  towards  the  forthcoming 
year’s  salary  and  benefit  negotiations. 

(v)  Should  a legal  requirement  emerge 
during  a fiscal  year  to  change  the  amount 
of  University  contributions  to  the  Plan, 
such  increase  or  decrease  net  of  directly 
related  University  charges  or  benefits 
will.become  a first  charge  against  or  credit 
towards  the"  next  year’s  negotiations 
consistent  with  the  agreement  on  mid- 
year benefit  plan  premium  changes . 

(vi)  Surpluses  and  deficits  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (d)  shall  be  based  on  the  Plan  as 
now  constituted.  Surpluses  and  deficits 
arising  from  the  entry  into  the  Plan  of 
new  participant  groups  or  the  leaving  of 
groups  which  are  now  included  in  the 
Plan  shall  not  be  considered  surpluses  or 
deficits  under  paragraph  (d). 

(vii)  Any  consideration  of  augmentation, 
i.e.,  recommendation  (6),  will  be  first 
considered  by  the  Pension  Plan  Task 
Force  and  such  consideration  will 
include  but  will  not  be  totally  influenced 
by  the  fund  position.  Should  there  not  be 
a surplus  in  excess  of  5%  against  which  to 
charge  the  augmentation,  such  cost  will 
become  a charge  against  salary  and  bene- 
fit negotiations  for  that  year.  (The 
Pension  Plan  Task  Force  recognizes  that 
this  proposal  represents  a change  from 
the  procedure  outlined  in  the  letter  from 
President  Ham  to  Prof.  M.  Finlayson 
dated  March  21,  1980,  and  included  as 


Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
U of  T have  been  awarded  two  of  five 
Terry  Fox  Training  Centre  establishment 
grants  for  cancer  research  in  Canadian 
hospitals. 

Up  to  $1,000,000  in  a five-year  period 
will  be  spent  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  (HSC)  and  the  Ontario  Cancer 
Institute  on  the  training  of  young  doctors 
and  scientists  in  research  needs  and 
techniques.  Because  the  emphasis  of  the 
award  is  less  on  research  than  on  training, 
selection  of  the  fellows  and  the  projects  on 
which  they’ll  work  has  been  left  up  to  the 
recipients. 

“This  is  extremely  important  to  us 
because  there  is  no  training  program  in 
Canada  today  in  paediatric  cancer 
research,”  says  Dr.  Erwin  Gelfand,  who, 
with  Dr.  Alvin  Zipursky  received  the 
grant  for  work  at  HSC.  Gelfand,  director 
of  the  division  of  immunology  at  the 
hospital,  and  Zipursky,  director  of 


Memorial  service 
for  John  Abrams 

The  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  late 
John  Abrams,  professor  of  industrial 
engineering  and  former  director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology,  are  invited  to  join 
his  family  at  a memorial  service  to  be  held 
at  4 p.m.,  Nov.  5 in  the  Music  Room  at 
Hart  House. 


“Appendix  B”  in  the  “Memorandum  of 
Agreement  between  The  Governing 
Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association”  dated  June  19, 1980.) 

(e)  The  Pension  Plan  Task  Force  believes 
that,  after  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  in  this  Report,  the 
Pension  Plan  should  remain  basically 
unchanged  for  a period  of  three  years.  In 
the  event  that  changes  are  proposed  by 
other  bodies  within  the  University,  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  Pension  Plan 
Task  Force  for  consideration. 

(f)  Annual  reports  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Personnel  Department  for  consideration 
by  the  Pension  Plan  Task  Force  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  staff  and  costs  associat- 


That  a task  force  be  established 
composed  of  the  UTFA  President  and 
one  additional  member;  the  UTSA 
President  and  one  additional  member; 
two  nominees  of  the  U of  T President;  the 
convener  to  be  chosen. 

With  the  objective,  arising  from  the 
Report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions* *  to  develop  an  agreed 
multi-year  program  of  change  in  the 
Pension  Plan. 

The  plan  for  Pension  Plan  changes  to 
be  completed  by  1 Sept.  1981*  and  each 
year’s  adjustments  would  require  ratifi- 
cation in  annual  salary  and  benefits 
negotiations.  The  task  force  will  meet 
until  the  multi-year  plan  is  fully  imple- 
mented in  order  to  reconfirm  priorities 


haemotology  of  oncology,  are  members 
of  the  Department  of  Paediatrics  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  J.E.  Till,  who  with  Dr.  R.A.  Phillips 
will  direct  research  under  the  grant  to  the 
cancer  institute,  says  the  award  is  a pilot 
project  that’s  both  interesting  and  inno- 
vative. “The  National  Cancer  Institute 
(NCI)  has  run  programs,  but  always  from 
its  head  office.  This  is  the  first  time  a 
program  has  been  decentralized,  giving 
the  responsibility  of  assessment  of  candi- 
dates and  operation  of  the  program  to  the 
institutions  receiving  the  awards.”  Both 
Till  and  Phillips  are  members  of  the 
University’s  Department  of  Medical  Bio- 
physics. Phillips  is  chairman  of  the 
department  and  Till  is  acting  head  of 
the  division  of  biological  research. 

According  to  Till,  one  of  the  program’s 
strongest  points  is  its  flexibility.  Usually 
competitions  occur  once  a year,  but  for 
this  program  there  will  be  more  than  one 
chance  a year  for  a candidate  to  put  material 
together  and  submit  an  application.  “The 
plan  also  allows  us  to  individualize  a bit 
more,”  he  says.  “If  one  person  needs 
more  educational  experience  we  can  do 
that.  ” They  intend  to  have  the  selection  of 
the  first  researchers  completed  by 
November. 

At  the  cancer  institute  research 
interests  will  be  matched  up  with  projects 
proposed  by  staff  members.  “We  have 
some  30  senior  people  capable  of  super- 
vising,” says  Till.  “They’ve  indicated 
what  they  would  undertake  if  they  had  a 
fellow.”  Alternatively,  in  some  cases 
researchers  may  sponsor  particular 
applications. 


ed  with  recommendation  (7),  and  the  net 
cost  of  early  retirements,  based  on  an 
actuarial  estimate,  will  be  paid  in  a lump 
sum  into  the  pension  fund  annually  by  the 
University.  This  cost  will  not  become  a 
charge  on  negotiations. 

Submitted  by  the  Pension  Plan  Task  Force, 
October  7,  1981. 

Mr.  David  Askew 
Mr.  M.E.  Dedrick 
Prof.  M.C.  Finlayson 
Prof.  W.F.  Graydon 
Prof.  David  Nowlan 
Mrs.  Rianna  Wallace 
Mr.  R.F.  Brown,  ( convener ) 

Mr.  Michael  Dafoe  (secretary) 


and  consider  new  information  or  issues 
that  may  have  arisen. 

The  task  fo  rce  shall  have  access  to  the 
following  resources:  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Pensions 
(membership  may  overlap),  administra- 
tive and  consulting  specialists  as  re- 
quired. 

The  task  force  may  have  access  to 
such  information  as  its  members  may 
deem  to  be  necessary. 


* It  is  acknowledged  that  the  actuarial 
report  as  of  July  1, 1981,  will  not  be 
available  by  this  date. 


At  HSC  the  research,  to  start  in  July, 
will  be  directed  by  Gelfand  and  Zipursky, 
whose  target  will  be  leukemia,  the  major 
childhood  cancer.  Types  of  leukemia, 
the  process  by  which  cells  become 
leukemic,  new  therapies  and  the  use  of 
bone  marrow  transplants  as  a means  of 
dealing  with  leukemia  are  the  main  areas 
of  investigation. 

As  well,  there  will  be  an  emphasis  on 
relating  research  to  patients.  “Part  of  our 
major  application  is  how  to  determine 
which  children  will  do  well,”  says 
Gelfand.  “We’re  now  trying  to  decide 
which  are  the  good  prognoses,  so  that  we 
can  alter  the  regimen  for  those  who  have  a 
poor  prognosis.”  Only  about  half  the 
number  of  children  stricken  with 
leukemia  survive  the  critical  five-year 
period  that  follows  diagnosis. 

Till  and  Phillips  intend  to  link  the  work 
of  their  researchers  to  the  needs  of  adult 
cancer  patients  at  the  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital.  One  of  the  problems  in  cancer 
research,  says  Till,  is  that  scientists  in  the 
laboratory  are  often  cut  off  from  patients. 
By  attracting  medical  doctors  into  the 
program  they  hope  to  strengthen  the 
connection  between  investigative  and 
clinical  work. 

The  U of  T recipients  expect  the  train- 
ing grants  to  increase  the  body  of  trained 
researchers,  especially  medical  doctors, 
in  hospitals  and  medical  schools  across 
Canada.  Till  says  he’s  hoping  that  the 
program  is  so  successful  the  NCI  will 
renew  it  for  another  five  years. 


Faculty  of  Medicine  gets  Terry  Fox  training  grants 

Innovative  program  to  train  young  doctors  in  research  techniques 


Appendix  A 

Pension  Plan  Task  Force 
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The  Ivey 

Research 

Grant 

in  Ethnic  and 
Immigration  Studies 

The  University  of  Toronto  Ethnic  and  Immigration 
Studies  Program  has  limited  funds  available  for  those 
conducting  research  in  various  disciplines.  Any 
graduate  student  doing  a dissertation  or  a major 
research  paperatthe  University  of  Toronto  iseligibleto 
apply.  The  grants  are  restricted  to  research  directly 
related  to  immigration  and  ethnicity. 

To  apply  for  a research  grant,  please  submit:  (1)'a 
grant  application;  (2)  a thesis  proposal;  (3)  a letterfrom 
a member  of  the  faculty  in  your  department;  (4)  one  or 
two  names  of  other  faculty  members  whom  we  could 
contact;  (5)  a statement  of  expenses  you  expect  to 
incur  while  conducting  research.  Grants  do  not  exceed 
$2,000. 

Applications  will  be  reviewed  by  a multi-disciplinary 
committee,  which  will  make  recommendations  to  the 
Ethnic  and  Immigration  Studies  Program  directors. 
Grants  are  intended  to  cover  costs  associated  with 
research  — data  collection  costs,  travel  costs,  photo- 
copying costs  — and  are  not  intended  as  substitutes  for 
fellowship  assistance. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  March  15  and 
November  15.  Exceptional  cases  will  be  considered  at 
other  times  in  the  year.  For  further  information  and 
application  forms,  please  contact  Anne  McCarthy, 
University  of  Toronto  Ethnic  and  Immigration  Studies 
Program,  43  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  East,  Room  202 
(telephone:  979-2973). 


TERM  DEPOSITS 

AT  YOUR  CREDIT  UNION 

* 

Fordepositsof  $5,000  or  more: 

30  day  — 20% 

For  a limited  time  only 

* 


R.H.O.S.P.  — 18% 

NO  ADMINISTRATION  FEES  OF  ANY  KIND 


* 

MEMBER  — ONTARIO  SHARE  AND  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Universities  and  Colleges 


(Toronto)  Limited,  245  College  Street,  M5T 1R5 


Mrs.  Alison  Grant  Jgnatieff,  UC  principal  Peter  Richardson 
and  M rs.  Barbara  Rosberg  Frum. 


On  Saturday,  Oct.  3,  Whitney  Hall 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  birthday  in 
proper  30s  style.  The  principal  and 
alumni  of  University  College 
presided  over  Afternoon  Tea  in 
Mulock  House,  the  scene  of  the 
“official  opening”  in  1931 . Three 
tea  tables  were  attractively 
arranged  with  silver  urns  and  white 
cloths  from  the  1930s  and  garden 
bouquets  of  orange  and  yellow  lilies 
and  other  autumn  blooms.  Under- 
graduate residents  of  Whitney 
Hall  — the  women  wearing  tea 
dresses,  hats  and  white  gloves  and 
the  men  in  suits  and  ties  — were  on 
hand  to  assist  with  the  tea  and  to 
escort  former  residents  on  tours  of 
inspection. 

Peter  Richardson,  principal  of 
University  College,  formally 
welcomed  the  guests  — many  of 
whom  had  rediscovered  their  hats 
and  gloves  — thanked  Mrs.  Jane 
Enlow  Clark  (UC  ’68),  who 
organized  the  sumptuous  tea,  and 
introduced  special  guest  Mrs. 
Barbara  Rosberg  Frum  (UC  ’59), 
once  the  occupant  of  room  303  in 
Falconer  House,  who  offered 
memories  of  Whitney  Hall  during 
the  50s. 

Many  poured 

Those  who  assisted  in  pouring  tea 
were  Mrs.  Alison  Grant  Ignatieff, 
wife  of  the  chancellor;  the 


principal’s  wife,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Richardson,  who  looked  lovely  in 
her  mother’s  1931  floor-length 
royal  blue  wedding  dress  and 
matching  hat;  Mrs.  Madge  Shaw 
Hermant  (UC  ’36);  and  three 
women  who  lived  in  Whitney  Hall 
during  its  first  year:  Mrs.  Mary 
Ripley  Heintzman  (UC  ’32),  Miss 
Joan  Keagey  (UC  ’32),  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  MacDonald,  a former 
don. 

Among  the  many  guests  — who 
included  past  and  present  officers 
of  the  college,  alumni,  faculty  and 
staff  — were  Douglas  LePan,  a 
former  principal  of  UC  whose 
father  was  the  University  super- 
intendent when  Whitney  Hall  was 
built;  David  Claringbold,  former 
secretary  of  Governing  Council, 
who  was  involved  with  the  original 
plumbing  arrangements  for 
Whitney  Hall;  Ian  Macdonald,  a 
former  dean  of  men  and  now 
president  of  York  University,  and 
his  wife  Dorothy;  two  former  acting 
principals  of  the  college,  Robin 
Harris  and  Ronald  Shepherd;  Mrs. 
Helen  Pearce,  chairman  of  plan- 
ning and  resources,  Governing 
Council,  and  Ms.  Nona 
MacDonald,  manager  of  public 
relations.  Unfortunately,  Miss 
Charity  Grant,  former  dean  of 
women,  was  unable  to  attend. 

(Thanks  to  our  UC  society 
reporter  for  the  story 0 
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Master  craftsman  and 
passionate  social  critic 

Irving  Layton,  writer-in-residence,  has  been  nominated  for  a Nobel 


by  Judith  l^nelman 

For  years  Irving  Layton,  this  year’s 
writer-in -residence  at  U of  T , was  the 
enfant  terrible  of  Canadian  letters.  Now  he 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  the  grand  old 
man  of  Canadian  culture.  As  he  ap- 
proaches his  seventieth  birthday  he’s 
received  the  highest  international  honour 
ever  given  a Canadian  writer,  nomination 
for  a Nobel  prize  in  literature  for  1982. 

The  nomination  comes  not  from  his 
own  country  but  from  Italy.  A group  of 
writers  there  put  his  name  forward  after 
Layton  toured  there  this  spring,  “up  the 
boot  like  Hannibal  and  down  like 
Napoleon”  in  the  wake  of  a bilingual 
edition  of  his  poetry.  Representatives  of 
Canadian  culture  hurriedly  conveyed 
their  support  to  Stockholm  once  they 
heard  he  was  being  considered  for  the 
rare  award. 

Layton  is  not  the  sort  of  native  son  who 
warms  the  heart  of  the  establishment.  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  doesn’t  think  it  has  a 
heart.  The  lack  of  spontaneity,  passion, 
honesty,  charity  and  sympathy  in  modem 
middle-class  society  depresses  him 
profoundly.  He  has  published  45  books 
urging  men  and  women  to  ignore  middle- 
class  morality  and  revel  in  their  need  for 
one  another. 

Public  disapproval  has  hardly  con- 
strained him,  nor  has  he  scrupled  to  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  him.  Culture  in 
Canada,  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
latest  collection  of  poems.  The  Gucci  Bag 
(to  be  published  early  in  1982  by 
McClelland  and  Stewart)  is  “nothing 


more'  than  dressing  on  ersatz  ham- 
burger”. 

A poet  is  traditionally  seen  as  a weaver 
of  myths.  But  Layton,  who  has  taken  Jack 
the  Ripper  as  his  dominant  symbol  in  his 
latest  poems,  is  a slayer  of  myths.  As 
surely  and  as  swiftly  as  modem  society,  as 
depicted  by  Layton,  kills  man’s  natural 
instincts,  Layton  slashes  away  at  society 
in  all  its  facets  — culture,  history,  the 
church,  his  own  country  — exposing 
what  he  sees  as  basic  hidden  truths  that 
the  rest  of  us  refuse  to  confront. 

Professors  and  critics  he  condemns  as 
necrophiliacs  doing  the  “deadly  work”  of 
eliminating  personality  from  poetry.  He 
hasn’t  many  kind  things  to  say  about 
modem  poetry,  which  he  thinks  has 
largely  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  our 
dehumanized  culture,  with  its  greed, 
materialism  and  dulling  routines. 

To  the  consternation  of  the  prosperous 
and  proper  society  he  deplores  and 
mocks,  his  own  poetry  is  filled  to  the 
brim  with  lively,  sensuous  descriptions  of 
the  simple  joy  of  sex,  which  he  says  the 
church  has  done  its  best  to  repress. 
Layton’s  least  favourite  people,  as  des- 
cribed in  the  preface  to  his  new  book,  are 
rich  dullards  who  inhabit  islands  of 
numbing  sameness.  In  a typical  combina- 
tion of  sincerity  and  cheek  he  explains 
that  the  reason  he  calls  their  territory 
“Old  Forest  Hill”  rather  than  “West- 
mount”  is  that  it  allowed  him  a slant 
rhyme  with  “hell”. 

That’s  entirely  possible.  Layton  is  a 
master  craftsman  as  well  as  a passionate 


social  critic.  Though  he  disdains  any 
notion  that  he  or  any  other  poet  in  this 
country  could  think  of  making  a living  by 
writing  poetry  he  is  absolutely  certain,  as 
a professional  poet,  of  the  rules  by  which 
poets  must  work.  He  can  quickly  run 
through  a sheaf  of  poems  tendered  by  a 
student,  pick  out  those  that  look  promis- 
ing, and  then  revise  them  to  show  what  a 
difference  technique  makes. 

Dark,  clear  lake  flies  past 
singing  with  the  same  old  loons  — 
just  another  howling  ghost 
in  the  remembering 
darkness  of  winter 

becomes  under  his  sure  pen 

Singing  with  the  same  old  loons, 
the  dark  clear  lake  flies  past: 
a howling  ghost 
in  the  remembering  darkness 
of  winter. 

“The  sounds  are  taken  up  more  strong- 
ly when  they’re  positioned  like  this,”  he 
tells  the  20-year-old  who  came  in  for 
advice.  “ ‘Past’  and  ‘ghost’  connect  more 
closely.  Start  out  with  ‘singing’,  a 
moving,  vibrant  participle,  and  already 
you’re  giving  the  poem  a vitality.” 

The  student  understands:  “You’ve  put 
the  part  that  really  hits  you  at  the 
beginning.” 

Layton  says  he  knows  he  can  inflict 
mortal  wounds  on  students  who  bring  in 
poems,  but  he  makes  a point  of  being 
absolutely  honest.  Then  he  tells  them 
what  to  do  to  improve:  remove  plain, 
ordinary  words;  avoid  rhetoric  and 
cliches;  watch  out  for  relative  pronouns 
and  prepositions,  which  lead  to  prose 
rhythms;  use  action  verbs,  not  copula- 
tives; try  for  good,  strong  rhythm  and 
fresh  imagery. 

“If  they’re  serious  about  being  poets 
they’ll  take  what  I have  to  tell  them 
seriously,”  he  says.  “I  had  to  learn  all 
those  things.  I can  save  somebody  five 
years.” 

But  he  shakes  his  head  at  the  task  of 
explaining  such  theory  to  poets  who  have 
limp,  limited  vocabularies,  few  gram- 
matical skills  and  no  sense  of  what’s  gone 
before  them.  “From  what  I’ve  seen  at 
other  universities  there’s  something 
amiss.  You  have  to  look  at  the  poems  of 
masters  and  see  why  they’re  good  poems. 
You  have  to  establish  criteria.  This  is  a 
lack  now.  I tell  students  to  read  Pound, 
Eliot,  Auden,  Frost.  My  job  here  for  a 
couple  of  months  will  be  just  to  establish 
criteria.” 

He  says  the  vocabulary  of  grammar  is  as 
much  a tool  as  rhythm,  imagery  or 
diction.  If  the  students  can’t  understand 
his  terms,  they  receive  a lesson  in 
grammar.  If  their  poems  are  glued  to  the 
ground  by  common,  unimaginative  ex- 
pression, he  tries  to  inspire  them  to  rare, 
suggestive,  exotic  word  choices.  “Kids 
are  hamstrung  by  a lack  of  grammar  and 
vocabulary  today,”  he  says.  “It’s  like 
having  a bandage  on  your  feet  and  trying 
to  run.” 

It’s  doubtful,  Layton  says,  that  poetry 
will  continue,  given  the  debilitating  effect 
on  the  abstract  of  our  lust  for  the  concrete . 
But  he  delights  in  the  achievements  of 
former  students  who  have  gone  on  to 
write  and  review  poetry,  to  edit  literary 
magazines  or  simply  to  become  good 
teachers  of  poetry.  “When  I travel, 
wherever  I go,  I’ll  run  into  former 
students  of  mine  who  are  holding  the 
torch  high  — to  use  a corny  phrase,”  he 
adds  hastily.  “I  see  my  ideas  and  feelings 
and  visions  embodied  in  what  they’re 
doing.  I see  the  blossoms  and  the  flowers, 
and  I know  I played  a part  in  the 
sprouting.” 


Layton  on  Canadian  culture:  “Nothing  more  than  dressing  on  ersatz  hamburger”. 


A DIVI-^SION  OF  ^ Ot-6e  YORKE  MUSICK  LTD. 

180  BLOOR  ST.  W.  ( LOWER  CONCOURSE  ) 
960-0255 

MUSIC.  BY  ALL  MAJOR  PUBLISHERS 

i-aa  CLASSICAL  It^l  POP  ■EH)  JAZZ  fisD  FOLK® 

Specialists  in  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Instruments  and  Music 
Studies  * Scores  * Music  Texts  * Accessories  and  Gifts 


DISCOUNT  ON  ANY 

« UUCb  NUI  I INCLUDE  SHORi  uiowcl'/n  i ilaiuwiym 

^ OFFER  VALID  UNTIL  NOV  30/81 


BRING  IN  THIS 

COUPON  TOR  A JVVJ/0  PURCHASE  OVER  X5T 

DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  SHORT  DISCOUNT  TEXTBOOKS 


TORONTO'S  JAZZIEST  JAZZ  CLUB 


APPEARING  FROM  OQi  12- OCT.  24 


COMING  NEXT  FROM  OCT  26-NOV.  7 


REDNORVO 


Tel:  368-2511. 


A STEP 
TOWARDS 
TOMORROW 

Come  and  discover  what 
CAREER  PICTURE 
can  help  you  aim  for 
and  be  trained  for. 

OPEN  HOUSE 

NOVEMBER  3rd,  1981 
3:30  - 8 p.m. 
SHAW  COLLEGE 

2436  Yonge  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
just  north  of  Eg  I inton 

For  information 
call  481-6477 


BEN’S  UNISEX 
HAIESTyLING 


< 


We  care 
about . 
your 
hair 


‘ Latest  haircuts, 
colour,  styling, 
henna,  etc. 

No  waiting  . 

can  today  598-2792 

235l/2  College  Street  (at  Huron) 


COMING 

WEDNESDAY  OCTOBER  28” 

ROBERT  BATEMAN 

WILL  PRESENT  A 
SLIDE  SHOW  OF  HIS 
WORK  AND  AUTOGRAPH 
COPIES  OF  HIS  BOOK 

THE  ART 
OF 

ROBERT 

BATEMAN 


UNIVERSITY 
of  TORONTO 
BOOKROOM 

63a  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 
M5S1A6 

use  your  BOOKSTORES 
CHARGE  ACCOUNT 
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U Of  T 

Blood  Donor 
Clinic 

Oct.  19  — Oct.  23 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
(except  Thursday: 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.) 

In  the  Med  SCI  Lobby 


NANCV 

THOMSON 

INVESTING  FOR  WOMEN 


60  St.  Clair  Ave.E. 
Suite  702 
Toronto,  Ont. 
M4T  1N5 
(416)  968-6662 


IN  CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  INVESTMENT  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  CANADA' 


PLS  celebrates  installation  of  new  Vic  principal 

At  her  installation  as  principal  of  Victoria  College  Oct.  14,  mediaevalist  Alexandra  (Sandy)  Johnston  (right)  was  instructed  allegori- 
cally by  mummers  from  the  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  (PLS)  to  use  her  time  well  and  perform  her  office  with  passion  and  persever- 
ance in  her  battle  with  the  outside  world.  The  wheel,  wall  and  heart  presented  to  Johnston  were  also  symbolic  of  three  major  PLS 
productions  in  which  she  played  a strong  advisory  role:  York  Cycle,  Castle  of  Perseverance  and  Toronto  Passion  Play.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a damsel  who  has  just  erected  a wall  of  perseverance;  at  left  are  male  warriors  representing  the  harsh  world. 


Research  News 


Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

Application  forms  and  booklets  describ- 
ing all  Ministry  of  Health  grant  and  award 
programs  which  will  be  in  effect  during 
the  1982-83  fiscal  year  have  been  received 
at  ORA  and  at  the  research  office,  Faculty 
of  Medicine.  The  programs,  deadlines 
and  limitations  are  outlined  in  the  chart 
below. 

Application  forms  and  guidelines  may 
be  obtained  from  ORA,  telephone 
978-2163,  or  from  the  research  office, 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  telephone 
978-6013. 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation 

This  foundation  imposes  a limit  on  the 
number  of  applications  which  it  will 
accept  from  the  U of  T,  necessitating  an 
internal  review  and  priority  ranking. 

Applications  which  seek  support  from 
the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation  for 
medical  research  must  be  submitted  to 
the  research  office,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
3247  Medical  Sciences  Building,  no  later 
than  October  25.  This  deadline  applies  to 
all  applicants  engaging  in  medical 
research,  including  those  outside  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

For  further  information,  telephone 


ORA  at  978-2163  or  the  research  office, 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  978-6013. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Energy,  Mines  & Resources: 

November  15. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada,  MSc  and 
PhD  fellowships  only:  November  15. 

MRC  term  grants,  continuing  annual, 
two-year  continuing,  new  and  one-year 
continuing  grants,  major  equipment 
grants,  maintenance  grants  and  scholar- 
ships: November  1. 

NSERC  operating,  team,  core,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  grants,  and 
scholarships:  November  1 at  the  agency. 
However,  please  note  each  department 
has  been  assigned  an  individual  internal 
deadline  for  submission  of  grant  applica- 
tions to  ORA  for  signing  on  behalf  of  the 
university.  Please  check  with  your  de- 
partmental chairman  or  administrative 
assistant  to  obtain  this  date. 

NSERC  university  research  fellow- 
ships: November  1 at  the  agency.  N SERC 
requires  that  submissions  to  this  program 
be  priority  ranked  within  your  depart- 
ment and  within  the  university  as  a whole. 
Please  check  with  your  departmental 
chairman  or  administrative  assistant  for 


the  internal  departmental  deadline  which 
will  be  prior  to  November  1. 

Canadian  Commonwealth  Scholar- 
ship & Fellowship  Committee 

1982-83  Canadian  Commonwealth  visit- 
ing fellowships  are  intended  to  bring  to 
Canada  from  other  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth  persons  who  are  promi- 
nent in  various  fields  of  education  in 
order  to  allow  them  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  educational  matters  with  their 
Canadian  colleagues,  and  to  advise  and 
be  advised  on  techniques  and  problems 
associated  with  their  particular  educa- 
tional interests.  Fellowships  are  normally 
for  a period  of  two  to  four  months, 
although  consideration  will  be  given  to 
programs  of  up  to  a maximum  of  six 
months.  Only  one  nomination  may  go 
forward  in  any  given  year  from  a single 
institution,  which  may  not  be  host  to  a 
visiting  fellow  during  two  consecutive 
years.  Nominations  should  be  sent  to 
ORA  prior  to  the  deadline  date  of  October 
31  for  processing  through  the  appro- 
priate University  offices. 

1983-84  Canadian  Commonwealth 
research  fellowships  are  intended  to  bring 
to  Canada  from  universities  and  research 


centres  of  other  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth  scholars  of  established 
reputation  whose  presence  in  Canadian 
universities  is  expected  to  be  of  benefit  to 
themselves  and  to  their  countries  as  well 
as  to  their  Canadian  hosts.  The  purpose 
of  this  fellowship  is  to  allow  the  research 
fellow  to  do  his  or  her  own  study  and 
research  and  to  engage  in  other  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  his  or  her 
contacts  with  Canadian  colleagues. 
Fellowships  are  normally  for  a period  of 
one  academic  year,  although  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  programs  covering  an 
academic  term.  Again,  only  one  nomina- 
tion may  go  forward  in  any  given  year 
from  a single  institution,  which  may  not 
be  host  to  a research  fellow  during  two 
consecutive  years.  Nominations  are 
welcomed  from  the  heads  of  Canadian 
universities,  so  that  those  wishing  to 
nominate  a fellow  should  send  the  com- 
pleted forms  to  ORA  prior  to  the  deadline 
date  of  October  31  for  processing  through 
the  appropriate  University  offices. 

For  further  information  and  nomina- 
tion forms,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS 

AREA  OF 

SUBMISSION 

EARLIEST 

FIRST 

SUPPORT 

PROGRAM 

SUBPROGRAM 

DATE 

FUNDING  DATE 

APPROVAL 

RENEWAL 

LIMIT 

RESEARCH 

HEALTHCARE 

RESEARCH 

NOVI 

APR  1 

UP  TO  2 

ANNUAL 

NONE 

PROJECTS 

SYSTEMS 

- 

APR  1 

SEPT  1 

FISCAL  YEARS 

RESEARCH 

- 

FEASIBILITY 

ANYTIME 

6 WEEKS 

UP  TO 

NONE 

12,500 

AFTER 

9 MONTHS 

RECEIPT 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

RESEARCH 

NOVI 

APR  1 

UP  TO  2 

ANNUAL 

NONE 

RESEARCH  AND 

APR  1 

SEPT  1 

FISCAL  YEARS 

DEVELOPMENT 

FORMULATION 

ANYTIME 

6 WEEKS 

UP  TO 

NONE 

12,500 

AFTER 

9 MONTHS 

RECEIPT 

INFORMATION 

NOVI 

APR  1 

UP  TO 

NONE 

12,500 

• 

SEPT  1 

12  MONTHS 

CONFERENCES 

ANYTIME 

6 WEEKS 

UP  TO 

NONE 

5,000 

AND  WORKSHOPS 

AFTER 

1 YEAR 

RECEIPT 

PROVINCIAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH  - 

- PROGRAM  BEING  PHASED  OUT. 

NO  NEW  APPLICATIONS  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED. 

COMMENTS 

RESEARCH 

HEALTH 

PROGRAM 

NOVI 

JULY  1 

5 YEARS 

ONCE,  UP  TO 

NO  APPLICATIONS 

PERSONNEL 

RESEARCH 

AWARD 

5 YEARS 

ACCEPTED  IN '81 

PERSONNEL 

DEVELOPMENT 

FELLOWSHIP 

NOV  1 

JULY  1 

MINIMUM  1 YEAR, 

NONE 

FORMS  AT  O.R.A. 

UP  TO  3 YEARS 

CAREER 

NOV  1 

JULY  1 

5 YEARS 

ONCE,  UP  TO 

FORMS  AT  O.R.A. 

SCIENTIST 

5 YEARS 
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'Each  contributing  of  his  own  at  the  best’ 


wiff-  . 


William  Berchmans  Dunphy  was  installed 
as  principal  of  St.  Michael's  College  on 
Oct.  6,  in  St.  Basil’s  Church.  The  following 
is  Professor  Dunphy 's  installation  address, 
edited  for  publication. 

Looking  back  on  my  experiences  of 
St.  Michael’s  and  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  during  eight  years  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  studies,  I still  feel 
the  same  excitement  now  as  I felt  when  I 
learned  of  the  collective  vision  of  those 
educational  pioneers  who  helped  create  a 
major  innovation  in  North  American 
higher  education  — a major  state- 
supported  university  whose  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  was  constituted  out  of  four 
existing  colleges,  three  of  which  reflected 
educational  emphases  stemming  from 
different  religious  traditions.  I have  no 
intention  now  to  recite  the  events  that  led 
to  that  historic  act  of  federation,  nor  of  the 
first  70  fruitful  years  of  its  development. 

However,  in  a 1927  Convocation  Hall 
address  marking  the  joint  celebrations  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  the  75th 
anniversaries  of  St.  Michael’s  and 
Trinity,  then  President,  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  noted  that  “federation  through 
the  various  colleges,  through  this  variety 
in  unity,  has  made  the  University  of 
Toronto  a most  interesting  university,  far 
more  interesting  than  one  that  has  no 
variety  such  as  this,  far  more  like  the  old 
continental  university  to  which  people 
from  different  nations  flocked.  The 
colleges  do  offer  us  something  of  the  same 
sort  bringing  in  new  tempers,  new  ways  of 
looking  at  life,  new  virtues,  new  attitudes; 
and  by  that  variety,  each  contributing  of 
his  own  at  the  best,  the  whole  University 
is  enriched,  and  I believe  the  province 
itself  benefits  thereby.” 

To  my  mind,  this  remark  enunciates 
both  the  promise  and  the  very  principle  of 
federation  at  Toronto  — “each  contribu- 
ting of  his  own  at  the  best”,  thereby 
enriching  the  entire  University  and, 
indeed,  the  wider  community  served  by 
that  University. 

But  times  change,  bringing  with  them 
new  educational  opportunities  and 
challenges.  There  occurred  the  rise  to 
prominence  of  the  social  sciences  and 
other  new  academic  disciplines,  an 
increased  importance  of  departments  as 
organizational  structures,  and,  following 
World  War  II,  a quantum  leap  in  the  size 
of  the  student  body.  While  the  principle 
of  federation  remained  the  same,  the  ful- 
filment of  its  promise  was  hampered  by 
outmoded  structural  arrangements.  It 


was  for  this  reason  that  in  1974  a provi- 
sional Memorandum  of  Under  standing  was 
signed  between  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  three  universities 
federated  with  it. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  its  objectives 
have  yet  to  be  realized.  Some  of  these 
failures  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
financial  stringencies  imposed  upon  the 
University;  others,  however,  seem  due  in 
part  to  the  gradual  dominance  within  the 
University  of  an  American-style  prefer- 
ence for  an  academic  structure  on  strictly 
departmental  lines,  with  relatively  auto- 
nomous departments  responsible  for  the 


teaching  in,  and  development  of,  a single 
academic  discipline.  More  specifically, 
this  has  meant  that  a college,  wishing  to 
continue  its  tradition  as  a centre  of 
teaching  and  academic  enterprise, 
suddenly  found  itself  set  over  against  and 
seemingly  apart  from  the  truly  academic 
centres  of  the  Faculty,  to  wit,  the  depart- 
ments. 

Moreover,  a proviso  of  the  Memo- 
randum requiring  that  all  future 
university-funded  academic  appoint- 
ments to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  be 
on  a university  contract  effectively 
precluded  the  federated  universities  from 
exercising  their  rights  of  appointment, 
contributing  further  to  their  sense  of 
being  relegated  to  peripheral  academic 
status. 

Happily,  the  1979  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Review  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  recommended  that  the 
federated  universities  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  exercise  their  right  to  hold  employment 
contracts  with  new  academic  appointees 
in  arts  and  science.  Unhappily,  two  years 
later,  the  status  of  this  and  other  recom- 


Students get  hands-on  experience 
in  Seneca-U  of  T equipment  sharing 


Metallurgy  and  materials  science  stu- 
dents at  U of  T and  Seneca  College  have 
been  exchanging  visits  in  order  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  widest  possible 
range  of  sophisticated  equipment, 
equipment. 

Each  institution  has  machinery  that  the 
other  does  not.  “If  you  can’tkeep  itinuse 
all  the  time  it  seems  better  to  do  some 
sharing,”  explains  Professor  George 
Craig,  who  has  taken  his  students  to 
Seneca  for  “hands-on”  experience  in 
magnetic  particle,  magnetic  penetrant, 
fjuoroscope  and  ultrasonic  inspection. 
“Even  though  you’ve  had  lectures  and 
know  about  it,  that’s  not  the  same  as 
operating  it.” 

The  non-destructive  testing  proce- 
dures possible  at  Seneca  would  be  used  in 
industry  to  identify  flaws  in  metals  and 
predict  their  rate  of  growth.  Elevator 
cables,  hoist  chains  and  aircraft  parts,  for 
example,  are  regularly  scanned  for  hair- 


line cracks  that  might  later  prove  lethal. 

The  technicians  being  trained  at 
Seneca  use  their  analytical  equipment  to 
develop  skills  that  they’ll  need  on  the  job. 
Engineering  students  at  U of  T are  more 
likely  to  be  interested  in  a knowledge  of 
the  capabilities  of  such  machinery  than  in 
how  to  operate  it  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

At  U of  T,  Seneca  students  watch  the 
operations  of  a large  forging  press  that  can 
extrude  metal  and  plastics;  a rolling  mill, 
which  brings  out  metals  in  strip  form;  and 
a centrifugal  casting  machine,  which 
separates  materials  by  means  of  centri- 
fugal force. 

Prof.  Craig  says  the  exchange  has  been 
going  on  “very  unobtrusively”  for  eight 
years.  A cooperative  education  commit- 
tee made  up  of  members  from  both  insti- 
tutions meets  regularly  to  find  ways  of 
optimizing  the  use  of  the  staff,  equip- 
ment, plant  and  services  at  each. 


mendations  from  that  review  is  not  at  all 
clear. 

Since,  at  this  time,  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science  is  entering  the  last  stages  of 
producing  a planning  document  for  the 
1980s  as  part  of  a university-wide  plan- 
ning exercise,  and  especially  in  view  of 
our  college’s  desire  to  participate  fully  in 
the  faculty’s  planning,  the  time  seemed 
opportune  for  St.  Michael’s  to  take  a fresh 
look  at  its  educational  mission,  and  to 
devise  a set  of  academic  objectives  that 
would  best  enable  it  to  achieve  that  goal  in 
the  circumstances  likely  to  obtain  during 
the  next  decade. 

A planning  committee  has  just  pro- 
duced its  report,  St.  Michael's  College:  A 
Plan  for  the  Eighties,  which  contains  a 
concrete  set  of  objectives,  grounded  on  a 
re-statement  of  our  educational  goals  and 
on  an  analysis  of  our  current  situation 
with  respect  to  profiles  of  both  our 
academic  staff  and  our  students  ’ course 
enrolment  preferences,  together  with  a 
long-range  enrolment  projection  for 
St.  Michael’s  prepared  by  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  planning  staff. 

One  of  the  plan’s  fundamental  assump- 
tions is  that  a new  climate  of  mutual 
understanding  can  be  reached  within  arts 
and  science  between  both  its  departments 
and  its  colleges. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  in  the 
colleges  need  to  become  more  aware  of, 
and  sensitive  to,  the  deep  and  legitimate 
concerns  that  departments  have  that  their 
members  participate  fully  in  the  acade- 
mic life  and  administrative  responsibili- 
ties of  those  departments. 

At  the  same  time,  departmental 
officials  need  to  understand  better  that 
for  some  of  their  departmental  colleagues 
to  participate  in  the  academic  life  of  a 
college  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  will  abdicate  departmental  responsi- 
bilities or  cease  to  contribute  to  the  health 
and  strength  of  their  particular  academic 
disciplines. 

But  assumptions  to  the  contrary  seem 
to  be  deeply  ingrained  in  both  college  and 
departmental  psyches.  Misunder- 
standings, false  perceptions  and  even 
downright  ignorance  abound  on  all  sides. 
It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  bring  about 
that  better  climate  of  mutual  under- 
standing. However,  I pledge  my  full  and 
unremitting  support  to  all  efforts  to  bring 
it  about. 

if  we  fail,  we  will  have  betrayed  the 
very  principle  of  federation  and  frus- 
trated its  promise  — that  of  “each  contri- 
buting of  his  own  at  the  best”  to  the 


ultimate  enrichment  of  the  educational 
experience  of  all  arts  and  science 
students,  without  whom,  let  us 
remember,  and  remember  well,  we  would 
lose  our  very  raison  d'etre.  It  should  go 
without  saying,  that  any  new  proposals,, 
any  new  arrangements,  between  colleges 
and  departments  that  do  not  enhance  the 
opportunities  for  our  students  to  achieve 
a superior  quality  education  in  arts  and 
science,  should  be  consigned  forthwith  to 
the  scrap  heaps. 

However,  I have  been,  and  remain,  an 
optimist  regarding  the  full  flowering  of 
the  potentialities  of  our  federated  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science.  Paradoxically,  the  dark 
clouds  of  financial  stringencies  may  have 
a silver  lining — that  of  forcing  us  to  take  a 
careful  and  planned  look  at  how  we  in  arts 
and  science  can  best  utilize  our  wealth  of 
talented  human  resources  to  meet  more 
fully  our  multiple  obligations  to  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  myriad 
academic  disciplines  housed  within  it. 
This  is  the  real  challenge  of  the  80s  — a 
challenge  worthy  of  our  very  best  collabo- 
rative efforts. 

Permit  me  to  close  with  a paraphrase  of 
the  remark  attributed  years  ago  to  a 
chairman  of  the  board  of  a large  US 
automobile  manufacturer,  without,  I 
hope,  suffering  its  subsequent  misinter- 
pretations. 

‘What’s  good  for  St.  Michael’s  is  good 
for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science’  and,  as  I 
am  convinced,  the  equally  true  converse, 
‘What’s  good  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  is  good  for  St.  Michael’s.’ 


presents  a new  season  of  exciting 

Travel  - Adventure  Film  - Stories 
With  Famous  Speakers  in  Person! 

7 Thursdays  at  5:45  & 

Fridays  at  8 p.m. 

Starts  October  22  & 23  with 

“FRENCH  WEST  INDIES” 

with  Arthur  Wilson  in  person 
Save  40%  on  series  tickets  — $21.00 

7 Shows  for  the  Price  of  5 


Series  “B”  — 5 Sundays  at  3 p.m. 
Starts  November  1 with 

“ICELAND  SAFARI” 

Series  Tickets  $15.00 

ALL  SEATS  RESERVED 


a___  Reservations  & 

RYERSON  THEATRE  box  Office 

Gerrard  E.  ol  Yonge  595-5088 


Symposium  on 

Information  Technology  and  Society 

PUBLIC  SESSION 

The  Second  Industrial  Revolution: 
Information  Technology  of  the  Future 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  President  Emeritus 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Professor  Derek  de  Solla  Price 
Avalon  Professor  of  History  of  Science,  Yale  University 

& 

Professor  Andrew  Lippman 
Architecture  Machine  Group,  M.l.T. 
(multi-media  presentation) 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12, 1981  7:45  P.M. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES  AUDITORIUM 
1 KING  S COLLEGE  CIRCLE 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  AT: 

Faculty  of  Library  Science,  1 40  St.  George  St. 

Media  Centre,  121  St.  George  St. 

Faculty  of  Law,  84  Queen's  Park,  Reception 
A/V  Library,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library,  Information 
Galbraith  Building,  35  St.  George  St.,  Room  157 

FIRST  COME  BASIS  — NO  RESERVATIONS 
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Where  do  Canadian  universities 
stand  in  public  priorities? 


The  following  text  was  prepared  as  a 
discussion  paper  by  an  ad  hoc  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  of  Universities  & Colleges 
of  Canada  (AUCC).  The  committee  was 
composed  of:  James  Ham,  president, 
University  of  Toronto  (chairman);  George 
Connell,  president,  University  of  Western 
Ontario  and  chairman,  Council  of  Ontario _ 
Universities;  David  Johnston,  principal, 
McGill  University;  Andrew  Mac  Kay, 
president,  Dalhousie  University  and 
chairman.  Association  of  Atlantic 
Universities;  Norman  Wagner,  president, 
University  of  Calgary  and  chairman, 
Council  of  Western  Canadian  University 
Presidents;  Gilles  Boulet,  president, 
Universite  du  Quebec  and  chairman, 
Conference  of  Rectors  & Principals  of 
Quebec  Universities;  Allan  Gillmore, 
executive  director,  Association  of 
Universities  & Colleges  of  Canada. 

The  paper  will  be  discussed  at  an 
AUCC  meeting  of  chief  executive  officers 
of  Canadian  universities  being  held  in 
Winnipeg  today. 

There  are  increasing  discrepancies 
between  public  expectations  of  Canadian 
universities  and  the  policies  and  means 
for  their  support.  While  funding  is  a 
crucial  issue,  there  are  basic  unanswered 
questions  about  the  role  of  our  universi- 
ties and  the  distribution  of  responsibility 
for  sustaining  them  as  vital  institutions 
for  the  development  of  Canada  and  its 
people.  The  intent  of  these  notes  is  to 
stimulate  dialogue  about  these  questions 
among  governments,  business,  alumni,  the 
public  and  the  universities. 

Three  simple  questions  underlie  this 
problem. 

(i)  What  is  the  proper  role  of  Canadian 
universities? 

(ii)  What  are  the  basic  features  of  their 
life  and  work  that  determine  the  cost  of 
sustaining  them? 

(Hi)  Who  should  pay  the  costs? 

There  are  two  delimiting  views  of  the 
university  and  a study  of  these  can  help 
us  to  explore  the  confusion  of  expecta- 
tions that  has  emerged  in  recent  years.  At 
one  extreme  there  is  the  view  of  the 
traditional  academy  which  is  rooted  in 


The  high  cost  of 
sustaining  universities, 
and  their  achievements, 
have  led  to  rising 
expectations  that  they 
should  focus  attention 
on  short-term  needs 


the  700-year  history  of  universities  in 
the  western  world.  This  view  is  epitom- 
ized in  Karl  Jasper’s  statement  that  the 
university  is  the  corporate  realization  of 
man’s  will  to  know  and  to  understand.  It 
is  a view  that  sees  the  university  commit- 
ted in  the  long  term  to  extending  and 
communicating  man’s  understanding  of 
matter,  energy  and  materials  on  the 
cosmic  scale  of  galaxies,  on  the  human 
scale  of  nuclear  reactors  and  oil  refineries 
and  on  the  molecular  scale  of  chemistry, 
physics  and  biology;  of  the  nature  of  life, 
the  processes  of  development,  disease  and 
death  in  cells,  in  organs,  in  animals,  plants 
and  man,  in  communities,  peoples  and 
nations;  of  the  roots  and  forms  of 


political  ideologies  and  power,  of  why 
economies  flourish  and  flounder;  of  the 
behaviour  of  man  in  families,  cities, 
organizations;  of  man’s  sustaining 
imagination,  as  expressed  in  literature, 
drama,  philosophy  and  religion,  about  the 
shape  of  society  as  it  has  been  and  might 
become. 

In  this  view  the  university  is  concerned 
with  questions  at  the  frontier  of  human 
understanding  and  experience.  It  is  com- 
mitted to  building  a capital  stock  of 
knowledge  from  which  industry  draws  in 
conceiving  new  technologies,  from  which 
nations  draw  in  adaptive  response  to 
crises,  and  from  which  individuals  draw 
in  comprehending  their  place  and  times. 

This  traditional  view  of  the  university 
is  rooted  in  the  conviction,  well  sustained 
by  the  historical  record,  that  fundamental 
knowledge,  having  the  dimensions  cited 
above,  has  an  immense  range  of  intrinsic 
usefulness  simply  because  it  is  funda- 
mental. For  example,  the  modern  micro- 
electronic world  of  computers  and 
telecommunications  is  founded  on  the 
fundamental  understanding  of  electro- 
magnetic waves,  the  physics  and 
metallurgy  of  solid  materials  called 
semiconductors,  the  mathematical 
conception  of  computers  which  make 
reference  to  programs  of  instruction 
stored  within  themselves,  and  incredibly 
pure  materials.  This  fundamental  stock 
of  knowledge  has  developed  over  the  last 
century  under  the  stimulus  of  the  basic 
research  and  teaching  of  universities  and 
of  research  laboratories  led  by  graduates 
of  universities. 

The  creation  and  transmission  of 
knowledge  and  skills  across  a broad 
spectrum  of  disciplines  and  professions 
constitute  what  may  be  called  the  core 
undertaking  of  universities.  The  core 
undertaking  is,  by  its  nature,  associated 
with  a measure  of  critical  detatchment 
from  the  immediate  context  of  their 
work.  In  their  long  history,  however, 
universities  have  often  been  isolated,  at 
times  unreasonably  so,  from  the  social 
contexts  in  which  they  have  existed. 

Yet  the  nature  of  the  modern  world  is 
such  that  no  university  of  high  quality 
can  sustain  its  vitality  and  resources  in 
isolation  from  its  local,  regional,  national 
or  international  milieu.  The  dramatic 
consequences  of  the  achievements  of 
universities,  the  high  cost  of  sustaining 
these  institutions  and  their  increasing 
willingness  to  become  engaged  in  prac- 
tical enterprises  have  led  to  rising 
expectations  that  they  should  focus  their 
attention  on  the  short-term  needs  of  the 
societies  that  sustain  them. 

One  can  envision  a type  of  institution 
that  would  give  expression  in  an  extreme 
form  to  these  expectations  of  the  uni- 
versity. While  no  such  institution  now 
exists  in  Canada  under  the  name  of 
university,  the  forces  which  may  give  birth 
to  it  are  great  and  growing  in  strength.  This 
utilitarian  enterprise  would  thrive  only  by 
responding  to  the  immediate  interests  of 
clients,  through  the  provision  of  manpower 
equipped  with  precise  qualifications, 
through  programs  tailored  to  the  client’s 
specifications,  through  research  and  service 
performed  on  a contractual  basis.  The  total 
work  of  the  institution  would  be,  then,  a 
mosaic  of  undertakings,  many  of  them 
short-term,  to  be  evaluated  only  on  the 
basis  of  their  “marketability”  to  govern- 
ments, corporations  and  private  citizens. 
No  enduring,  unifying  principles  or  com- 
mitments would  remain.  Whether  any  of 
the  sustaining  values  and  motivations  of 
the  traditional  academy  could  survive  is 
uncertain.  It  is  possible  that,  from  the 
mosaic,  dedicated  scholars  could  assemble 
patterns  which  would  support  their  intel- 


lectual vitality  and  integrity.  What  is  more 
doubtful,  however,  is  whether  such  an 
enterprise  as  a whole  could  generate  or 
even  retain  sufficient  intellectual  capital 
to  ensure  its  adaptability  and  survival  in 
the  long  term.  Sterilization  of  the  creative 
process  would  end  the  useful  life  of  any 
university. 

While  this  version  of  the  university  may 
be  a gross  distortion,  expectations  which 
seem  to  support  the  caricature  are  preva- 
lent. These  expectations  are,  perhaps, 
most  readily  perceived  in  attitudes  in  some 
quarters  to  questions  of  manpower  supply 
and  planning.  For  some,  the  role  of  the 
university  is  that  of  the  agency  which  pro- 
duces individuals  in  appropriate  numbers 
to  fit  slots  in  current  labour  markets. 
Certain  universities  are  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing students  for  particular  kinds  of  careers. 
The  best  of  our  universities,  however, 
(and  the  best  of  our  students)  always  have 
been  committed  not  only  to  training  in 
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special  skills,  but  also  to  the  development 
of  full  intellectual  potential,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fundamental  understanding  and  the 
nurturing  of  a capability  for  adapting  to 
new  roles  and  circumstances.  These 
qualities  may  not  be  the  ones  most  im- 
mediately sought  among  new  graduates 
by  particular  employers.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  qualities  which  serve  the  indivi- 
dual through  a lifetime  of  work  and 
experience  and  the  qualities  which  serve, 
in  the  long  run,  our  national  interest. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a responsibility  of 
universities  to  respond  to  certain  needs  of 
governments,  business  and  industry 
through  the  execution  of  projects  for 
which  the  motivating  objective  is  the  short- 
term needs  of  the  sponsors.  In  the  country 
as  a whole,  there  is  a welcome  diversity  in 
the  character  of  our  universities  nationally 
and  regionally  and  the  balance  of  the  con- 
tribution of  each  to  the  many  aspects  of 
the  life  of  our  society  can  be  appropriately 
different.  Therefore,  some  universities  are 
more  active  than  others  in  embracing  such 
projects. 

Industrial  and  governmental  contracts 
are  characteristic  means  for  implementing 
short-term  project  objectives. 

How  much  of  this  work  is  appropriate  to 
a given  university,  to  our  universities 
collectively?  , 

What  means  ought  to  be  provided  for  dis- 
tinguishing this  project  work  from  the  core 
undertaking  of  the  university  and  for  sus- 
taining an  appreciation  of  the  steering 
effect  that  these  projects  have  on  the  core 
undertaking? 

Some  of  the  present  confusion  concern- 
ing public  expectations  of  universities  may 
be  traced  to  inadequate  attention  to  the 
terms  upon  which  universities  can  and 
should  take  on  short-term  projects.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  capacity  of 
universities  to  undertake  short-term 
projects  arises  from  the  infrastructure  of 
facilities  and  talents  that  is  inherent  to 
their  core  undertaking.  As  institutions, 
universities  are  not  designed  to  be  pri- 
marily performers  of  short-term  projects. 


It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  when  they 
perform  such  project  work  they  do  so 
with  the  perspective  and  style  peculiar  to 
their  main  objective.  It  is  important  to 
acknowledge,  however,  that,  in  return, 
practical  projects  may  stimulate  insight 
into  very  basic  questions  of  under- 
standing that  are  at  the  centre  of  a 
university’s  concerns. 

In  the  light  of  a clearer  definition  of 
the  core  mission  of  the  university  certain 
principles  relative  to  short-term  projects 
are  self-evident. 

(a)  The  short-term  commitments  should  be 
of  such  a nature  that  they  neither  damage 
nor  displace  the  core  activities  of  the 
university. 

(b)  The  total  effort  committed  to  project 
work  should  be  maintained  at  a level  which 
does  not  overbalance  the  core  activities. 

(c)  Traditional  academic  freedom  and  the 
right  to  publication  should  not  be 
restrained  unduly  by  conditions  attached 
to  the  project. 

Given  widespread  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  these  principles,  Canadian 
universities  should  be  able  to  embrace  a 
wider  range  of  short-term  projects  than 
they  have  in  the  past  and  in  so  doing 
establish  a better  reconciliation  of  insti- 
tutional with  external  expectations  than 
now  exists. 

Having  distinguished  the  long-term  core 
undertakings  of  a university  from  comple- 
mentary short-term  project  work,  the 
question  of  who  should  pay  how  much  to 
sustain  these  endeavours  can  be  considered. 

What  are  the  features  of  a university  that 
determine  the  costs  of  its  core  under- 
taking? 

There  are  two  basic  components;  (a)  the 
range  and  diversity  of  the  core  under- 
taking; (b)  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
university  education  is  made  available. 

With  respect  to  the  range  and  diver- 
sity of  the  core  undertaking,  several 
questions  can  be  posed. 

(a)  What  measure  of  intimate  engagement 
with  the  world’s  store  of  knowledge 
ought  we  to  have  in  our  society? 

(b)  Are  we  to  be  a knowledge-based 
nation,  living  by  our  intellect  as  well  as 
by  our  resources  or  are  we  to  be 
consumers  of  the  earth’s  resources,  pre- 
occupied with  the  needs  of  the  current 
labour  market? 

(c)  In  an  increasingly  interdependent  and 
knowledge-based  world,  is  it  not  impor- 
tant that  Canada  develop  and  sustain  an 
understanding  of  the  cultures,  economies 
and  peoples  with  whom  it  trades? 

(d)  In  order  to  share  in  the  world's  stock 
of  knowledge,  is  it  not  a national  priority 
for  Canada  to  contribute  to  that 
reservoir? 

(e)  In  a rapidly  changing  world,  what 
institutions  must  have  the  responsibility 
constantly  to  re-examine  and  to  extend 
the  basis  of  our  understanding  upon 
which  we  act  as  citizens,  businessmen, 
legislators? 

These  are  important  questions  not 
only  for  individual  universities  but  also 
for  the  country  as  a whole. 

Responsibility  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  human  knowledge  is  an 
endeavour  that  demands  sustained  and 
painstaking  concern  for  continuity, 
coherence,  consistency  and  critical 
review.  It  requires  a strong  and  stable 
framework  of  staff,  libraries,  laboratories 
and  buildings  that  represent  the  long- 
term commitments  of  a university.  This 
task,  by  its  nature,  is  one  that  cannot  be 
turned  on  and  off.  It  is  an  historical 
responsibility.  The  costs  of  the  core 
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undertaking  of  the  university,  therefore, 
are  committed  on  a long-term  basis  and 
their  scale  is  determined  by  the  range  and 
diversity  of  the  commitment.  Canadian 
universities  differ  widely  in  this  matter, 
as  indeed  they  ought.  Some  are  strongly 
research  based,  others  concentrate  on 
teaching  which  itself  is  vivified  by  the 
fundamental  work  of  reflective  scholar- 
ship. 

The  second  basic  determinant  of  the 
cost  of  sustaining  Canadian  universities 
is  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
university  education  is  accessible  and  the 
quality  and  duration  of  the  programs  of 
study." 

Why  do  we  have  higher  education? 

There  are  three  major  reasons:  (a)  to 
provide  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  individual  talent;  (b)  to  derive  the 
social  benefits  of  a better  educated 
people;  (c)  to  provide  the  highly  educated 
and  trained  manpower  needed  for  econo- 
mic development. 

What  are  current  provincial  policies  con- 
cerning accessibility?  Who  decides  who 
will  have  access  to  which  programs?  What 
are  the  effects  of  unrestricted  access  upon 
quality?  Are  there  too  many  or  too  few 
persons  studying  in  Canadian  universities? 

In  general,  governments  are  loath  to 
limit  access  to  university  education,  yet 
government  spokesmen  frequently  are 
critical  of  enrolment  levels  in  programs 
that  they  preceive  to  be  unrelated  to  the 
stated  needs  of  the  labour  market. 

In  Canada,  approximately  15  percent 
of  persons  in  the  age  group  18-24  follow 
a university  program.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  this  age  group  do  not  attend  university 
but  acquire  skills  in  some  other  manner. 
Of  those  who  complete  a university 
program,  at  least  half  graduate  in  studies 
that  are  directly  or  strongly' related  to 
currently  identifiable  professional  careers. 
Thus,  only  about  seven  percent  devote 
their  initial  studies  to  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences 

Can  it  be  said,  therefore,  that  too  many 
of  our  young  people  devote  themselves 
to  studies  that  may  appear  to  some  to  be 
unrelated  to  current  labour  market 
needs?  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  of  every 
graduate  in  terms  of  the  capacity  to  fill 
existing  jobs? 

An  answer  to  these  questions  may  be 
found  in  two  others. 

Whom  do  we  expect  to  have  the  perspec- 
tive to  understand  how  our  society  is 
changing  and  how  such  change  may  alter 
the  structure  of  human  tasks? 

How  do  we  expect  some  of  our  number 
to  acquire  this  perspective  and  indeed 
the  imagination  with  which  it  must  be 
coupled? 

One  of  the  sad  features  of  manpower 
and  “fill-th e-slot”  views  of  human  beings 
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is  the  lack  of  faith  in  the  adaptability  of 
talented  persons.  In  World  War  II  the  high 
technology  of  radar  was  managed  by 
physicists  turned  engineers.  One  of  the 
functions  of  a university  is  to  educate 
persons  who  are  capable  of  adapting  their 
talents  to  new  circumstances.  Universities 
in  their  core  undertaking  contribute  to  a 


reservoir  of  talent  that  can  be  mobilized 
to  meet  uncertain  futures. 

There  are,  then,  basic  questions  on 
which  there  is  not  agreement  relative  to 
how  many  persons  should  be  educated  in 
universities  and  for  what  ends.  The 
numbers  determine  a major  dimension 
of  the  costs. 

Who  should  pay  for  the  infrastructure  of 
the  core  undertaking  of  universities  and 
for  the  costs  of  an  established  level  of 
accessibility? 

All  sectors  of  society  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  work  of  universities  and  should 
share  in  meeting  the  costs  of  sustaining 
our  institutions.  The  infrastructure  of 
academic  and  support  staff,  libraries, 
laboratories  and  buildings  on  which  the 
core  undertaking  is  founded  should  be 
supported  jointly  by  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  with  stable,  long- 
term core  funding. 

Why  is  this  a proper  responsibility  of 
both  levels  of  government? 

Because  the  core  undertakings  of  our 
universities  are  of  local,  provincial, 
regional  and  national  benefit  and  because 
these  governments  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves responsibility  for  policy  decisions 
relative  to  universities. 

The  current  debate  about  the  appro- 
priate roles  of  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  relative  to  universities  is  well 
known.  That  debate  underscores  the  need 
for  the  coordinated  provision  of  stable 
core  funding  according  to  publicly  and, 
therefore,  politically  understood  prin- 
ciples which  enable  an  open  accounting 
for  the  contribution  of  each  government. 
If  agreement  on  a national  energy  policy 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
the  need  for  national  consensus  on  how 
the  core  undertaking  of  universities  is 
to  be  sustained  for  the  public  good  is  that 
much  more  important.  This  challenge 
calls  for  the  efforts  of  a strong  and 
respected  tripartite  permanent  commis- 
sion representing  the  two  levels  of 
government  and  the  universities. 

Earlier  in  this  document,  the  long- 
term core  undertaking  of  universities  was 
associated  with  the  image  of  a collegial 
academy  and  the  short-term  project  un- 
dertakings with  the  image  of  a utilitarian 
enterprise.  The  costs,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  carrying  out  short-term  projects  in 
response  to  the  concrete  objectives  of 
sponsors  should  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  core  activities  and 
should  be  wholly  funded  by  those 
sponsors.  In  addition,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  projects  have  the 
potential  to  distract  the  attention  of 
universities  away  from  their  primary 
concerns,  steering  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  ad  hoc  interests  of  governments, 
business  and  industry.  The  capacity  of 
universities  to  respond  positively  to  such 
external  initiatives  is  rooted  directly  in 
the  strength  and  diversity  of  their  core 
undertaking  and  that,  in  furn,  must  not 
be  undermined  by  the  performance  of 
short-term  projects. 

The  foregoing  distinction  between 
traditional  academy  and  utilitarian  enter- 
prise should  provide  a basis  for  dealing 
with  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
governments,  business  and  industry. 
Universities  must  be  expected  to  refresh 
their  own  perspective  of  their  core  under- 
taking in  the  light  of  experience  gained 
from  short-term  projects. 

By  what  means  of  .consultation  and 
liaison  can  universities,  government,  busi-' 
ness  and  industry  establish  among  them- 
selves a clearer  appreciation  of  the  comp- 
lementarity of  benefits  of  these  two 
classes  of  undertaking? 

There  should  be  careful  attention  to 
this  issue  by  all  concerned  both  locally 
and  nationally. 

If  a mutual  understanding  of  the 
intimate  relationship  between  the  core 


undertaking  of  universities  and  utilitarian 
enterprises  can  be  achieved,  the  private 
sector  might  be  prepared  to  strengthen 
its  support  of  Canadian  universities. 
Private  support  also  could  be  strength- 
ened if  governments  would  match  private 
support  dollar  for  dollar,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  funds  would  be  used  to 
explore  opportunities  to  adapt  core 
undertakings  to  national  and  regional 
needs. 

What  contribution  to  the  costs  of 
universities  should  be  made  by  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  university  education, 
namely  students  through  tuition  fees? 

Tuition  fees  currently  account  for  an 
average  of  10-15  percent  of  the  total 
operating  costs  of  Canadian  universities. 
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Significantly  higher  tuition  fees  coupled 
with  appropriate  provision  for  student 
assistance  could  reduce  the  dominance  of 
governments  in  the  funding  of  our 
universities. 

At  what  level  should  fees  be  set? 

The  answer  will  be  different  for  differ- 
ent regions  of  Canada.  Perhaps  the  time 
has  come,  however,  to  transfer  to  the 
users  the  responsibility  for  a greater  share 
of  the  costs  for  their  education.  There  is 
evidence  of  a widespread  public  commit- 
ment to  higher  education.  In  all  likelihood 
this  commitment  would  find  expression 
in  a willingness  to  pay  higher  tuition  fees. 

One  consequence,  however,  of  higher 
fees  would  be  a greater  institutional 
dependence  on  enrolment  for  income. 
While  core  undertakings  of  universities 
in  their  teaching  function  serve  the 
students,  such  undertakings  are  not  pre- 
dicated on  enrolment  alone.  There  is  a 
basic  cost  to  a university  that  derives 
from  the  range  and  diversity  of  its  core 
undertaking  which  are  characteristic  of  its 
historical  developments.  Buffering  the 
universities  against  the  effects  of  fluctu- 
ations in  enrolments  will  be  a continuing 
government  responsibility. 


The  scale  of  public  investment  in 
higher  education  is  now  so  large  that 
there  is  a legitimate  public  concern  to 
have  adequate  accounting  for  the  use  of 
this  investment.  Investment  in  universities 
is  investment  in  people  and  in  the  long- 
term capacity  of  the  provinces  and  the 
country  to  appropriate  and  use  the 
national  and  world  stock  of  basic  know- 
ledge to  meet  and  adapt  to  the  future.  The 
primary  means  for  doing  so  is  through 
the  careers  of  those  who  study  and  those 
who  work  in  our  universities.  The  abili- 
ties of  Canadian  university  graduates, 
as  judged  by  their  employers  in  Canada 
and  abroad  and  as  evidenced  by  their 
quality  of  leadership  in  all  walks  of  life, 
provide  the  primary  affirmation  of  the 
worth  of  the  public  investment  in  our 
universities. 

But  there  are  several  other  means 
whereby  university  accountability  may  be 
tested.  Every  university  has  the  equiva- 
lent of  a Board  of  Trustees  on  which  sit 
significant  numbers  of  lay  persons 
charged  with  overseeing  the  affairs  of 
their  institution.  Every  university  is 
required  to  publish  full,  annual  financial 
statements.  Students  are  free  to  apply 
to  the  institution  of  their  choice  and  to 
leave  it  if  dissatisfied  with  the  experience 
it  offers.  Tenured  academic  staff  are 
selected  by  rigourous  peer  review.  The 
publications  of  academic  staff  are  in  the 
public  domain  and  subject  to  criticism  by 
a world-wide  peer  community.  Profes- 
sional programs  are  subjected  regularly 
to  accreditation  reviews  by  national 
or  international  bodies.  In  short,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  publicly  funded  institu- 
tions in  which  the  collective  means  for 
accounting  for  the  use  of  funds  and  for 
the  quality  of  what  is  achieved  with  those 
funds  are  so  varied  and  so  strict. 

The  long-term  social  health  and 
vitality  of  Canada  depends  on  strong 
universities.  In  the  face  of  concern  about 
total  costs  and  of  unclear  expectations  of 
what  universities  are  intended  to  do  in 
and  for  our  society,  it  is  essential  that  the 
questions  posed  in  this  document  be  con- 
fronted and  explored  by  the  universities 
with  governments,  business,  industry  and 
citizens. 

The  universities  believe  that  the  public 
investment  in  them  is  well  founded  and 
essential  to  the  long  term  health  of  the 
provinces  and  of  Canada.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  to  strengthen  the  basis  for  a 
shared  conviction  that  such  is  indeed  the 
case  and  to  clarify  the  basis  upon  which 
public  decisions  concerning  universities 
are  made. 


Oil  and  the  State 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Alumni  Association  presents: 

Professor  Larry  Pratt  of  the 
University  of  Alberta 

in  a lecture 
on  the  politics  of  energy. 

Western  Separatism 
and  Canadian  Political  Economy 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium 
8 p.m.  Thursday,  October  22, 1981 

iiira 

Solutions  to  problems  begin  on  campus 
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Events 


Lectures 


Monday,  October  19 
A Description  of  the  Evolution  of  the 
Southern  California  Uplift. 

Robert  O.  Castle,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Earthquake  Predictions  Branch, 
California.  2074  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  3p.m. 

(Survey  Science) 

Tuesday,  October  20 

Is  the  Southern  California  Uplift  an 
Artefact  of  the  Measurement 
System? 

Robert  O.  Castle,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Earthquake  Predictions  Branch, 
California.  2074  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  3 p.m. 

(Survey  Science) 

The  History  of  Sexology  (Part  I). 

Prof.  J.  Hoenig,  Memorial  University; 
first  of  two  Fotheringham  lectures. 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  7 p.m. 

(Psychiatry) 

Aids  to  Health  in  Retirement. 

Dr.  Susan  Kober,  second  of  seven, 
Preparation  for  Retirement  Living. 

162  St.  George  St.  7.45  p.m. 

Registration  fee  $20,  married  couples 
$35.  Information  and  registration, 
978-8991. 

(UTAA  Senior  Alumni) 

Wednesday,  October  21 
Lo  scrittore  e la  letteratura. 

Stanislao  Nievo,  Italian  novelist. 
Common  room,  21  Sussex  Ave.  3 p.m. 
(Italian  Studies  and  Italian  Cultural 
Institute) 

Please  note:  lecture  will  be  given  in  Italian. 

Dante’s  Three  Beasts  and  the 
History  of  Theology. 

Prof.  A.E.  Wingell,  Department  of  Philo- 


sophy; third  of  four  St.  Michael’s  College 
series.  Charbonnel  Lounge,  Elmsley 
Hall,  81  St.  Mary  St.  4.15  p.m. 

Investigations  at  the  Early  Christian 
Basilica  of  San  Clemente,  Rome. 

Prof.  Leonard  Boyle,  Pontifical  Institute 
of  Mediaeval  Studies.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium.  4.30  p.m. 
(Toronto  Society,  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America) 

The  History  of  Sexology  (Part  II). 

Prof.  J.  Hoenig,  Memorial  University; 
second  of  two  Fotheringham  lectures. 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  7 p.m. 

(Psychiatry) 

Thursday,  October  22 

Biological  functions  of  calmodulin. 

Prof.  Wai  Yiu  Cheung,  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Calmodulin:  from  mechanism  of 
action  to  its  role  in  regulation. 

Prof.  Jerry  H-C.  Wang,  University  of 
Manitoba;  1981  Gairdner  Foundation 
lectures.  12  noon. 

Carbohydrates  and  the  cell  surface. 

Prof.  Saul  Roseman,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  1981  Gairdner  Foundation 
lectures.  12.50  p.m. 

From  antibody  diversity  to 
monoclonal  antibodies. 

Prof.  Georges  J.  Kohler,  Institute  for 
Immunology,  Basel,  and  Prof.  Cesar 
Milstein,  MRC  Laboratory  of  Molecular 
Biology,  Cambridge;  1981  Gairdner 
Foundation  lectures.  1.20  p.m. 

All  lectures  will  be  in  auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

Stress  and  Fitness. 

Robert  Wiele,  East- West  Consulting 


Play  it  safe!  with  the  new 


Eyegard 


Features: 

* better  ventilation  to 
reduce  fogging. 

* more  comfortable  "3  point” 
fit  for  all  head  sizes. 

* exclusive  Safe-T-Rim  lens  groove 
keeps  lenses  in  place. 


Available  in  Plano  or  Prescription. 
Complete  with  adjustable 
headband  and  carrying  case. 


Available  exclusively  through 

IMPERIAL  OPTICAL  CANADA 


Inc.,  and  Dr.  Terence  Burrows,  Toronto; 
first  in  series  of  four.  Fitness  for  the  80’s. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  7 p.m. 
Tickets,  series  $35,  single  $10.  Registra- 
tion and  information,  978-4732  or 
978-3084. 

(Athletics  & Recreation  and  Hart  House) 

Anti-C3d  Hybridomas:  Champagne 
and  Hemlock. 

Prof.  Hugh  Chaplin  Jr.,  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine,  St. 

Louis.  Main  lecture  theatre,  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  7 p.m. 

(Department  of  Medicine) 

The  Geography  of  the  Red  Cell. 

Prof.  S.P.  Masouredis,  University  of 
California,  La  Jolla.  Main  lecture  theatre, 
Toronto  General  Hospital.  7.30  p.m. 
(Department  of  Medicine) 

A Window  on  the  New  World. 

Hon.  David  MacDonald,  Department  of 
External  Affairs.  Lecture  Hall, 
Emmanuel  College.  7.30  p.m. 

Sovereignty-Association  in 
Canadian-United  States  Relations. 

Prof.  Carl  E.  Beigie,  Claude  T.  Bissell 
visiting  professor  of  Canadian-American 
relations;  first  in  series  of  four.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  Trinity  College.  8 p.m. 
(International  Studies) 

Western  Separatism  and  Canadian 
Political  Economy. 

Prof.  L.R.  Pratt,  University  of  Alberta; 
second  of  five,  SGS  Alumni  Association 
Lectures.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m. 

Many  Mansions:  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience  in  Modern 
Canadian  Writing. 

Prof.  Robert  D.  Chambers,  Trent 
University;  last  in  series  of  five,  Religion 
and  Canadian  Literature.  Room  3,  New 
Academic  Building,  Victoria  College. 

8 p.m.  Admission  $2. 

(Victoria  University  and  Ecumenical 
Forum  of  Canada) 

The  Housing  Dilemma:  Some 
Speculations  about  the  Future. 

Prof.  Urs  Gauchat,  Harvard  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
8.15  p.m. 

(Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture, 
Toronto  Masonry  Promotion  Fund  and 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects) 

Friday,  October  23 

Lysosomal  enzymes  and  their 
diseases. 

Prof.  Elizabeth  F.  Neufeld,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda;  1981 
Gairdner  Foundation  lectures.  12  noon. 

Lipoprotein  receptors,  cholesterol 
metabolism  and  atherosclerosis. 

Profs.  Michael  S.  Brown  and  Joseph  L. 
Goldstein,  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  School;  1981 
Gairdner  Foundation  lectures. 

12.30  p.m. 

Leukotrienes:  new  group  of 
biologically-active  compounds. 

Prof.  Bengt  Samuelsson,  Karolinska 
Institute,  Stockholm;  1981  Gairdner 
Foundation  lectures.  1.10  p.m. 

All  lectures  will  be  in  auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

Identity  of  the  Literary  Text. 

Prof.  Paul  Ricoeur,  University  of  Paris; 
second  in  series  of  eight.  Lecture  theatre, 
Faculty  of  Library  Science,  140  St. 
George  St.  4.15  p.m. 

(Comparative  Literature) 

Monday,  October  26 

The  Reconstruction  of  Spanish 
Democracy. 

Prof.  Juan  Marichal,  Harvard 
University.  Town  Hall,  Innis  College. 
3.10  p.m. 

(European  Studies  Committee,  CIS  and 
History) 


Architecture  as  a Medium  of  Public 
Relations  in  the  Time  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Prof.  Homer  Thompson,  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies,  Princeton;  Snider 
visiting  professor  at  Scarborough.  TV 
Studio  1,  Scarborough  College.  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  27 

Gli  intellettuali  e la  politica  oggi  in 
Italia. 

Prof.  Alberto  Asor  Rosa,  University  of 
Rome.  Lecture  theatre,  Faculty  of 
Library  Science.  2 p.m. 

(Italian  Studies,  SGS  Alumni  Associ- 
ation and  Canadian  Society  for  Italian 
Studies) 

Please  note:  lecture  will  be  in  Italian. 

Making  the  Most  of  Your  Money. 

Walter  G.  Upshall,  investment  counsel- 
lor; third  of  seven,  Preparation  for  Retire- 
ment Living.  162  St.  George  St.  7.45  p.m. 
Registration,  see  listing,  Oct.  20. 

(UTAA  Senior  Alumni) 

The  Origin  and  Treatment  of 
Jaundice  in  Newborn  Infants. 

Dr.  Angelo  A.  Lamola,  Bell  Laboratories, 
Murray  Hill,  N.J.;  Snider  visiting 
professor  at  Erindale.  Council  Chamber, 
South  Building,  Erindale  College.  8 p.m. 
No  tickets  necessary,  but  reservations 
required,  828-5214. 

Wednesday,  October  28 

The  Innis  Tradition  in  Canadian 
Political  Economy. 

Prof.  M.H.  Watkins,  Department  of 
Political  Economy;  first  of  five, 

University  College  series.  179University 
College.  4.10  p.m. 

Women  in  Love:  The  Novel  against 
Itself. 

Prof.  Z.S.  Solecki,  Department  of 
English;  last  of  four  St.  Michael’s  College 
series.  Charbonnel  Lounge,  Elmsley 
Hall.  4.15  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Second  Messenger  for  Insulin. 

Prof.  Joseph  Lamer,  University  of 
Virginia;  Sir  Frederick  Grant  Banting 
memorial  lecture  1981.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(BBDMR  and  Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 

The  Peace  Movement  in  Germany 
and  Its  Implications  for  Bonn’s 
Foreign  Policy. 

Prof.  Carl-Christoph  Schweitzer,  Bonn 
University;  visiting  professor  of  German 
and  European  studies.  Seeley  Hall, 
Trinity  College.  4 p.m. 

(European  Studies  and  International 
Relations  Committees,  CIS  and  Political 
Economy) 

The  Inter- War  Decades. 

Prof.  Steven  Bela  Vardy,  Duquesne 
University;  lectures  in  modern  Hungarian 
history,  second  in  series  of  three,  Part  I: 
National  History.  Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College.  4 p.m. 

(Hungarian  Chair,  History  and  Ethnic  & 
Immigration  Studies) 

Friday,  October  30 

Theory,  Comparison  and  Relevant 
Evidence. 

Prof.  B.C.  Van  Fraasen,  Institute  for 
History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & Tech- 
nology. Basement  lecture  theatre, 
Wellesley  Hospital.  1 1 .30  a.m. 
(Psychiatry) 

Identity  of  the  Literary  Text. 

Prof.  J.  Hillis  Miller,  Yale  University; 
third  in  series  of  eight.  Lecture  theatre, 
Faculty  of  Library  Science.  4.15  p.m. 
(Comparative  Literature) 

Monday,  November  2 

Who  were  the  Perezzites  of  the 
Bible? 

Prof.  Gary  Rendsberg,  Canisius  College, 
Buffalo.  Room  3,  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College.  7.30  p.m. 
(Society  for  Mediterranean  Studies) 
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Events 


Seminars 

Monday,  October  19 

Nonsense. 

Prof.  Yasunari  Takahashi,  University  of 
Tokyo;  visiting  Department  of  English; 
third  in  weekly  series  of  nine.  Croft 
Chapter  House,  University  College.  2 to 
4 p.m. 

(English  and  Japan  Foundation) 

Ukrainian  Refugees  in  the  French 
Zone  of  Occupation  in  West 
Germany,  1945-1950. 

S.J.  Kalba,  Toronto.  St.  Vladimir 
Institute,  620  Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 
(Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies,  Toronto  Office) 

Investment  Potential  for  the  80’s. 

Mark  Weisdorf,  Ontario  Securities 
Commission;  first  in  series  of  four, 
Financial  Management.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  7.30  p.m. 

Registration  fee:  series  $10.  Tickets 
available  at  door.  Information  and 
registration,  Department  of  Alumni 
Affairs,  978-8990. 

(Young  Alumni  Association) 

Tuesday,  October  20 

The  Biological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Hugh  V.  Danks,  National  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Ottawa.  432  Ramsay 
Wright  Zoological  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Winter  Gardening. 

Ways  to  grow  vegetables  through  the 
winter.  Ecology  House,  12  Madison  Ave. 

7 p.m. 

Admission  $3.  Information,  967-0577. 
(Pollution  Probe) 

Wednesday,  October  21 

Lipoprotein  Receptors,  Genetics, 
Implications  for  Biology  and 
Medicine. 

Drs.  Michael  S.  Brown  and  Joseph  L. 
Goldstein,  University  of  Texas  South- 
western Medical  School;  1981  Gairdner 
award  winners.  1 14  Best  Institute.  10a.m. 
(BBDMR) 

Thursday,  October  22 

Row  and  Column  Ordering  in  the 
Solution  of  Large  Sparse  Least 
Squares  Problems. 

Edmund  Ng,  University  of  Waterloo; 
numerical  analysis  seminar.  1 18 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  3p.m. 
(Computer  Science) 

Problems  of  Small  Island  States  and 
Isolated  Communities. 

C.  de  Laet,  Commonwealth  Secretariat, 
London.  211  Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 
(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 
Please  note  change. 

Food  Storage  by  Birds:  A Cache 
Economy. 

Prof.  David  Sherry,  Department  of 
Psychology.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Photosynthesis:  Lessons  Learned  for 
Biological  Mimicry. 

Prof.  James  Bolton,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  2082  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  5.10  p.m. 

(Biology,  Erindale) 

Friday,  October  23 

The  Wild  Gene  Resources  of  Wheat. 

Prof.  Moshe  Feldman,  Weizman  Institute 
of  Science,  Israel.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories.  10  a.m. 

On  the  Mechanism  of  Activation  of 
the  Calmodulin-Dependent  Cyclic 
Nucleotide  Phosphodiesterase. 

Prof.  Jerry  Wang,  University  of 
Manitoba;  1981  Gairdner  award  winner. 
2173  Medical  Sciences  Building.  2 p.m. 
(Biochemistry) 

Projections  among  Boolean 
Functions  and  Algebraic  Circuit 
Theory. 

Prof.  Sven  Skyum,  University  of 
Edinburgh;  theoretical  aspects  seminar. 
137  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

3 p.m. 

(Computer  Science) 


Recognition  Systems  in  Plant- 
Bacteria  Interactions. 

Prof.  Louis  Sequeira,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Room  7,  Botany  Building. 

3.30  p.m.  * 

(Botany  and  Microbiology  & 
Parasitology) 

Monday,  October  26 

Nonsense. 

Prof.  Yasunari  Takahashi,  University  of 
Tokyo;  visiting  Department  of  English; 
fourth  in  weekly  series  of  nine.  Croft 
Chapter  House.  2 to  4 p.m. 

(English  and  Japan  Foundation) 

Sports  and  the  Problems  of  Child 
Behaviour. 

Prof.  H.  Cantelon,  Queens  University. 
330  Benson  Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 

(P&HE) 

Stocks  and  Bonds. 

Robert  W.  Morrison,  Canada  Life; 
second  in  series  of  four,  Financial 
Management.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

7.30  p.m. 

Registration,  see  listing  Oct.  19. 

(Young  Alumni  Association) 

Tuesday,  October  27 

Structure  and  Function  of  the 
Gram-Negative  Cell  Envelope  in 
Adhesion  and  Pathogenicity. 

Prof.  Randy  T.  Irvin,  Department  of 
Biology.  235  FitzGerald  Building. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Timaeus  of  Tauromenium 
on  the  5th  Century. 

Prof.  Lionel  Pearson,  Stanford 
University.  340  Larkin  Building,  Trinity 
College.  4.10  p.m. 

(Classics) 

Solar  Home  Design. 

Ways  of  harnessing  the  sun’s  power  to 
warm  houses.  Ecology  House,  12 
Madison  Ave.  7 p.m. 

Admission  $3.  Information,  978-6477. 
(Pollution  Probe) 

Thursday,  October  29 
Controlled  Release  Micropump  for 
Insulin  Delivery. 

Prof.  M.V.  Sefton,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry.  412  Rosebrugh  Building. 

1 p.m. 

(Biomedical  Engineering) 

Sudan’s  Solar  Energy  Society: 
Problems  and  Prospects. 

Prof.  J.B.  Whitney,  Department  of 
Geography.  211  Haultain  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 
Please  note  change. 

Computer  Modelling  in  Ecology. 

Prof.  George  W.  Salt,  University  of 
California,  Davis.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

2 Kings  21: 1-18:  Will  the  Real 
Manasseh  Please  Stand  Up! 

Donald  E.  Burke,  doctoral  candidate, 

St.  Michael’s  College;  response.  Prof. 
Baruch  Halpern,  York  University; 
biblical  seminar.  341  Larkin  Building, 
Trinity  College.  4.10  p.m. 

(TST) 

The  Significance  of  Binucleate  Cells. 

Prof.  Douglas  Davidson,  McMaster 
University.  2082  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  5.10  p.m. 

(Biology,  Erindale) 

Friday,  October  30 

The  Chloroplast  Genome  and 

Genetic  Engineering. 

Prof.  Shain’Dow  Rung,  Universityof 
Maryland.  Room  7,  Botany  Building. 

3.30  p.m. 


Colloquia 

Wednesday,  October  21 
Non-Stationary  Winds. 

Prof.  Leon  Lucy,  Columbia  University. 
137  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

4 p.m. 

(Astronomy) 

Thursday,  October  22 

Metal  Ion  and  Lewis  Acid  Catalyzed 
Photochemical  Reactions. 

Prof.  F.D.  Lewis,  Northwestern 
University.  428  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Current  Methodologies  in 
Computer-Aided  Medical  Diagnosis 
Systems. 

Prof.  E.H.  Shortliffe,  Stanford  Medical 
Centre.  1 34  McLennan  Physical  Labora- 
tories. 4 p.m. 

(Computer  Science) 

Spin  Dependent  Forces  in  Meson 
Spectroscopy. 

Prof.  Howard  J.  Schnitzer,  Brandeis 
University.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 

Friday,  October  23 
Solution  Chemistry  on  the 
Picosecond  Time  Scale. 

Prof.  G.  Wilse  Robinson,  Texas  Tech 
University.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3 p.m. 

Please  note  time. 

Tuesday,  October  27 

The  Application  of  High  Resolution 
Electron  Energy  Loss  Spectroscopy 
to  Surface  Vibrational  Spectroscopy 
and  to  the  Study  of  Surface 
Reactions. 

Prof.  H.  Ibach,  Kernforschungsanlage, 
Julich,  West  Germany.  428  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


Wednesday,  October  28 

The  Photochemistry  of  Bilirubin. 

Dr.  Angelo  Lamola,  Bell  Laboratories, 
Murray  Hill;  Snider  visiting  professor  at 
Erindale.  428  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3 p.m. 

Please  note  time. 

Assertion  and  Prediction  in  Husserl. 

Prof.  Henry  Pietersma,  Department  of 
Philosophy.  152  University  College. 

4 p.m. 

(Philosophy) 

Thursday,  October  29 

Genetics  Engineering  and  Its 
Implications. 

Prof.  Louis  Siminovitch,  Department  of 
Medical  Genetics.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 
(Physics) 


Governing  Council 
& Committees 

Monday,  October  19 

Planning  & Resources  Committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  20 

Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  22 

Academic  Affairs  Committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Harbourfront 
International 
Authors'  Esstivol 


November  20  - 25 
Free  admission 
35  authors  from  25  countries 
Meet  the  authors  following  the  readings 

Tuesday,  October  20,  8 p.m.: 

ALICE  MUNRO:  One  of  Canada's  greatest  short  story  writers  and  one  of  our  most 
internationally-heralded,  in  a rare  public  appearance.  Also:  SIGURDUR  MAGNUSSQN 
(Iceland).  JAN  ERIK  VOLD  (Norway),  WILLIAM  WATSON  (Scotland),  HUGO  HIRIART 
(Mexico). 

Wednesday,  October  21 , 8 p.m.: 

D. M.  THOMAS:Tbe  British  author  of  The  White  Hotel  will  read  from  new  and  unpublished 
poetry  and  fiction  at  his  first  Canadian  public  reading.  Also:  JOHN  BANVILLE  (Ireland), 
JOHAN  BARGUM  (Finland),  STANISLAO  NIEVO  (Italy),  MONA  VAN  DUYN  (USA). 

Thursday,  October  22,  8 p.m.: 

TIMOTHY  FINDLEY:  Author  of  The  Wars,  Findley  launches  his  latest  novel,  Famous  Last 
Words  with  this  reading.  Also:  RALF  THENIOR  (West  Germany),  SAM  SELVON 
(Trinidad),  IGNACIO  DE  LOYOLA  BRANDAO  (Brazil),  LILIA  ORSORIO  (Mexico). 

Friday,  October  23,  8 p.m.: 

ALAIN  ROBBE-GRILLET:  Best  known  in  Canada  for  his  screenplay  of  Last  Year  at 
Marienbad,  Robbe-Grillet  has  always  been  regarded  in  Europe  as  a brilliant  novelist.  The 
Festival  marks  his  first  public  reading  everin  English  Canada.  Also:  GUNTRAM  VESPER 
(West  Germany),  BERT  SCHIERBEEK  (Netherlands),  JEAN-GUY  PILON  (Canada), 
MIDGRAG  PAVLOVIC  (Yugoslavia). 

Saturday,  October  24,  8 p.m.: 

E. L.  DOCTOROW:  American  novelist  Doctorow  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Ragtime 
and  Loon  Lake,  novels  of  humanity,  concern  and  dynamic  power.  Also:  SUSAN 
MUSGRAVE  (Canada),  RUBEM  FONSECA  (Brazil),  THEOPHILOS  FRANGOPOULOS 
(Greece),  BARRY  OAKLEY  (Australia). 

Sunday,  October  25,  2 p.m.: 

RALPH  GUSTAFSON:  Gustafson,  a Canadian  poet  of  wit  and  soaring  intellect,  is  one  of 
Canada's  oldest  and  most  respected  writers.  AlsO:  GERHARD  AMANSHAUSER 
(Austria),  KOLYO  SEVOV  (Bulgaria),  NIKLAS  RADSTROM  (Sweden),  HENK  VAN 
KERKWIJK  (Netherlands). 

Sunday,  October  25,  8 p.m.: 

SIR  ANGUS  WILSON:  Wilson,  knighted  for  his  contributions  to  British  literature,  is  oneof 
few  writers  who  have  received  the  accolades  and  honours  they’re  due  in  their  own 
lifetimes.  Also:  GEORGE  RYGA  (Canada),  POUL  BORUM  (Denmark),  KENDRICK 
SMITHYMAN  (New  Zealand),  LUISANTONIO  DE  VILLENA  (Spain). 

Harbourfront  grateful  ly  acknowledges  the  support  of  The  Globeand  Mail,  Olivetti  Canada 
Limited,  Brascan  Limited  and  the  Government  of  Canada  through  the  Honourable  Francis 
Fox,  Minister  of  Communications. 

Harbourfront,  235  Oueen's  Ouay  West  364-5665 
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Events 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Friday,  October  23 

Workshop  on  Commercial  and 
Consumer  Law. 

Eleventh  annual  two-day  conference, 
Oct.  23  and  24  at  Falconer  Hall,  Faculty 
of  Law. 

Topics: 

Review  of  recent  contract-commercial 
law  decisions  and  their  implications; 

The  plain  language  movement; 

Should  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  be 
revised? 

Does  Canada  need  a payments  code? 
The  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission 
Report  on  the  Enforcement  of 
Judgements. 

Guest  speaker  at  dinner,  Friday  evening, 
Mr.  Justice  Willard  Z.  Estey,  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada. 

Information,  978-6700. 

Saturday,  October  24 
Anthropology  and  Semiotics. 

Prof.  John  Kennedy,  Division  of  Life 
Sciences  (Psychology),  Scarborough 
College,  “Pictures  Understood  by  the 
Blind:  Elements,  Patterns,  Metaphors”. 
Prof.  Michael  Lambek,  Division  of  Social 
Sciences  (Anthropology),  Scarborough 
College,  “Spirits  and  Spouses:  Trance  as 
a System  of  Communication  in 
Mayotte.”  Second  meeting,  Toronto 
Semiotic  Circle,  1981-82.  205  New 
Academic  Building,  Victoria  College. 

10  a.m. 

War  or  Peace  in  Space. 

Speakers:  Prof.  John  Polanyi, 
Department  of  Chemistry;  Richard 
Garwin,  IBM.  Moderator,  Tom  Clarke, 
ORA.  Convocation  Hall.  3 p.m. 
Information,  978-5217. 

(Physics) 

Sunday,  October  25 
Economic  Conversion  to  Peace. 
Speakers:  Dave  Patterson,  United  Steel- 
workers of  America;  Dick  Grenwod, 
International  Association  of  Machinists; 
Ernie  Regehr,  Project  Ploughshares; 

Len  DeRoches,  Cruise  Missile 
Conversion  Project.  Moderator,  Prof. 
Mel  Watkins,  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Convocation  Hall.  2 p.m. 
Information,  978-5217. 

(Political  Economy) 

Tuesday,  October  27 

Mercantilism. 

Prof.  J.F.  Bosher,  York  University; 
meeting  of  the  1 8th  Century  Group 
(1660-1832).  Combination  Room, 
Trinity  College.  8.15  p.m.  Information, 
Prof.  Heather  Jackson,  284-3279. 

Thursday,  October  29 

Canadian  Federalism:  where  do  we 
stand  tonight? 

Prof.  Stefan  Dupre,  Department  of 
Political  Economy;  meeting,  University 
Arts  Women’s  Club.  St.  Thomas’ 
Church  Hall,  383  Huron  St.  8 p.m. 

Diabetes  and  Insulin 

Two-day  symposium,  Oct.  29  and  30, 
marking  60th  anniversary  of  discovery 
of  insulin.  All  sessions,  except  public 
lecture,  will  be  in  Debates  Room,  Hart 
House. 


Exhibitions 

Monday,  October  19 
Chemistry  with  Lash  Miller. 

The  teaching  of  chemistry  1 900  to  1 930 
and  changes  Lash  Miller  made.  Display 
in  lobby,  St.  George  St.  entrance,  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories  to  Oct.  30. 

Fibre  Serge. 

An  introduction  to  two  textile  artists,  Ann 
Pierce  and  Cathie  Pincombe.  New 
Academic  Building,  Victoria  College  to 
Nov.  7 

Hours:  Monday-Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  20 
Red  Beams  in  a Blue  Box. 

Electronic  paintings  by  Zigy  Blazeje.  Art 


Thursday,  Oct.  29. 

Session  1:  Action  of  Insulin.  9 a.m. 
Session  2:  Diet  and  Nutrition.  1.30  p.m. 
Banting  Memorial  Lecture:  Second 
Messenger  for  Insulin;  Prof.  Joseph 
Lamer,  University  of  Virginia;  lecture 
open  to  public.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

Friday,  Oct.  30. 

Session  3:  Hormonal  Interrelationships. 
9 a.m. 

Session  4:  Insulin  — Special  Topics. 
1.30  p.m. 

Registration  fee  8100,  includes  dinner 
Friday,  Oct.  30;  graduate  students, 
fellows,  residents  and  internes  125, 
dinner  optional  additional  $25.  Registra- 
tion limited  to  150.  Information  and 
registration.  Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre,  978-4656. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Gender 
Relations  in  Education. 

Series  of  four  symposia,  Oct.  29  and  30, 
designed  to  stimulate  discussion  on  the 
political  economy  of  gender  relations  in 
schools,  focusing  on  interrelations  of 
family,  school  and  work.  Boardroom, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  West. 
Complimentary  conference  at  New 
College,  Women,  Power  and  Conscious- 
ness, begins  evening  Oct.  30. 

Thursday,  Oct.  29. 

Topics: 

Single  Parent  Families:  The  Category  as 
Social  Course  of  Action; 

Other  People’s  Children.  10  a.m.  to  12 
noon. 

A Method  for  a Sociology  of  Women; 
Reproduction  of  Class:  The  Relations 
between  Two  Work  Processes.  2to4p.m. 
Friday,  Oct.  30. 

Topics: 

Intersections  of  Gender  and  Class: 
Aspects  of  Resistance  by  Working-Class 
and  Affluent  Girls  to  Stereotypical  Sex- 
Role  Demands; 

The  Reproduction  of  Female  Relation- 
ality.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Theories  of  Class  and  Gender  Reproduc- 
tion and  the  Case  of  Girls’  Education; 
Women  and  Education  for  Work.  2 to 
4 p.m. 

Information,  923-6641,  ext.  287. 

(OISE  and  SSHRC) 

Friday,  October  30 
Women,  Power  and  Consciousness. 
Three-day  conference,  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  1, 
at  New  College. 

Friday,  Oct.  30. 

Keynote  speaker:  Sheila  Rowbotham. 
Wetmore  Hall,  New  College.  8 p.m. 
Saturday,  Oct.  31. 

Concurrent  Sessions: 

Room  1016  New  College 
History  of  Women:  Health  & Power. 

9 to  10.15  a.m. 

Domestic  Technology.  10.30  a.m.  to 

12.15  p.m. 

Psychodynamics  of  Gender.  2 to 

3.15  p.m. 

Aesthetics  and  Feminism.  3.30  to 

4.45  p.m. 

Women  and  Research  Funding.  4.45  to 

5.45  p.m. 


Gallery,  Hart  House,  to  Nov.  6. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday,  1 1 a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Tuesday-Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

Monday,  October  26 
Unbuilt  and  Unseen  Projects. 

A.J.  Diamond  & Associates. 

Galleries,  Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture,  230  College  St., 
to  Nov.  13. 

Kim  Andrews. 

Paintings.  The  Gallery,  Scarborough 
College,  to  Nov.  13. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Thursday, 

9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Friday,  9a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Room  1017  New  College 
Women  and  Education.  9 to  10.15  a.m. 
Women  and  the  Law.  10.30  a.m.  to 

12.15  p.m. 

Philosophical  Perspective  on  Power  and 
Consciousness.  2 to  3.15  p.m. 

Women  and  Political  Theory.  3.30  to 

4.45  p.m. 

Sunday,  Nov.  1. 

Plenary  session:  panel  discussion  about 
birth  and  development  of  women’s 
studies  programs  across  Canada, 
followed  by  an  information  exchange  and 
discussion  period.  1016  New  College. 
9.30  a.m. 

Registration  fee  $15,  students  $5; 


Plays  & Readings 

Monday,  October  19 
Yehuda  Amichai. 

Poetry  reading.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
College.  7.30  p.m. 

(English  and  Victoria  University) 

John  Newlove. 

Poetry  reading,  second  in  Graduate 
English  Association  series.  Library,  Hart 
House.  8 p.m. 

Roy  Kiyooka. 

Improvisation  of  music  and  reading 
accompany  performance  of  modern 
dance  by  Victoria  Tansey,  Concordia 
University.  H-305  Scarborough 
College.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  20 

Roy  Kiyooka. 

Reading  from  his  own  works.  H-216 
Scarborough  College.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  October  26 

Deirdre  Kelly  and  Katerie  Lanthier. 

An  anthology  of  lyric  poetry;  University 
College  Poetry  Readings.  Walden  Room, 
University  College  Union,  79  St.  George 
St.  4.10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  28 

The  Main  Thing. 

By  Nikolai  Evreinov.  Play  written  shortly 
after  the  revolution;  group  of  actors 


banquet  optional  additional  $10.  Infor- 
mation and  registration,  Women’s 
Studies  Program,  New  College, 

20  Willcocks  St.,  978-5404. 

(Women’s  Studies  Program) 

Saturday,  October  31 

Workshop  for  People  with  Diabetes 

and  Their  Families. 

Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

9.15  a.m.  to  approximately  3.30  p.m. 
Information,  978-4656. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes  Centre, 
Canadian  Diabetes  Association  and 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Research  Foundation) 


appearing  in  the  local  theatre  of  Russian 
provincial  town  are  hired  to  bring  love, 
hope  and  joy  to  unhappy  and  embittered 
tenants  of  boarding  house;  directed  by 
William  Peel;  second  of  four  plays  in 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
studio  theatre  season. 

Studio  Theatre, 4 Glen  Morris  St.  Oct.  28 
to  31  and  Nov.  4 to  7 at  8 p.m.  Admission 
$1.  Information  and  reservations, 
978-8668. 

Thursday,  October  29 

Court  Dance  Theatre  and  Music 
from  Okinawa,  Japan. 

Lecture/Performance.  Hart  House 
Theatre.  4 p.m. 

Performance.  Hart  House  Theatre. 

8 p.m.  Tickets  $ 12, students  $8.  Informa- 
tion and  reservations  for  evening  perfor- 
mance, 978-8668  or  978-6564. 
(Community  Relations,  Asia  Society  and 
Japan  Foundation) 

Monday,  November  2 

Hugh  Hood,  John  Metcalfe  and  Leon 
Rooke. 

Reading  from  their  works;  University 
College  Poetry  Readings.  Walden  Room, 
University  College  Union,  79  St.  George 
St.  4.10  p.m. 


My 
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Events 


Concerts 

Wednesday,  October  21 
West  African  Drumming. 

Abraham  Adzinyah,  Wesleyan 
University,  and  Toronto  West  African 
Drumming  Group;  first  in  series,  Music 
of  the  World’s  Peoples.  Music  Room, 
Hart  House.  8 p.m. 

(HH  Music  Committee,  Community 
Relations  and  Music) 

Thursday,  October  22 

The  Oboe. 

Prof.  Melvin  Berman,  Faculty  of  Music; 
lecture/recital,  Thursday  afternoon 
series.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  2.10  p.m. 

Joanne  Dorenfeld,  Soprano. 

Program  of  works  by  Handel,  Debussy, 
Argento,  Berg  and  R.  Strauss;  first  in 
Twilight  series.  Concert  Hall,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music.  5.15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Friday,  October  23 
Orchestral  Training  Program, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Simon  Streatfeild  will  be  conductor  for 
opening  concert  of  season;  first  of  15  con- 
certs by  students  in  OTP.  Works  by 
Mozart,  Respighi  and  Schubert. 

Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  8.15  p.m. 

Tickets:  full  subscription,  14  concerts 
and  finale  $35,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $20;  half  subscription,  seven 
concerts  and  finale  $20,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $12.50;  single  concert 
$3.50,  students  and  senior  citizens  $2. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Saturday,  October  24 
Faculty  Artists  Series. 

William  Aide,  piano;  Victor  Danchenko, 
violin;  Lorand  Fenyves,  violin;  Rivka 
Golani-Erdesz,  viola;  Vladimir  Orloff, 
cello;  Patricia  Parr,  piano;  and 
Christopher  Weait,  bassoon.  Works  by 
Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Mozart;  first  of 
four  concerts  planned  and  performed  by 


Films 

Tuesday,  October  20 

Latin  Cinema  in  the  Americas. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  20. 

Ganga  Zumba. 

Director  Carlos  Diegues,  Brazil;  Por- 
tuguese with  English  subtitles.  Panel 
discussion  with  Prof.  James  Beveridge, 
York  University  and  Lygia  Fagundes 
Telles,  Cinemateca  of  Brazil.  Curtis 
Lecture  Hall  “L”,  York  University. 

7 p.m. 

Thursday,  Oct.  22 
Reed:  Mexico  Insurgente. 

Director  Paul  Leduc,  Mexico;  Spanish 
with  English  subtitles.  Panel  discussion 
with  Prof.  David  Raby,  Department  of 
History,  Prof.  Liisa  North,  York  Univer- 
sity and  Margaret  Cooper,  film  program- 
mer. Innis  Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  27 

fa  peut  pas  etre  l’hiver,  on  n’a  meme 
pas  eu  d’ete. 

Director  Louise  Carre,  Quebec;  French 
with  English  subtitles.  Louise  Carre  is 
special  guest.  York  Hall,  Glendon 
College.  7 p.m. 

Thursday,  Oct.  29 
Antonio  das  MOrtes. 

Director  Glauber  Rocha;  Portuguese 
with  English  subtitles.  Panel  discussion 
with  Prof.  Jose  Nun,  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  Prof.  Ricardo 
Sternberg,  Department  of  Spanish  & 
Portuguese  and  Bart  Testa,  Cinema 
Studies  Program.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  7 p.m. 

T uesday,  Nov.  3 
La  Casa  del  Angel. 

Director  Leopoldo  Torre-Nilsson; 
Spanish  with  English  subtitles.  Panel 
discussion  with  Prof.  Barrie  Hayne, 
Department  of  English  and  Cinema 
Studies  Program  and  Prof.  Zuzana  M. 


artists  at  Faculty  of  Music.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

Tickets:  series  $18,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $9;  single  $6,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $3.  Information,  978-3744. 

Sunday,  October  25 

The  Accordes. 

String  quintet:  Fujiko  Imajishi  and  Diane 
Taite,  violin;  Kent  Teeple,  viola;  David 
Hetherington,  cello;  Edward  Taite, 
bass.  Works  by  Mozart,  Barber  and 
Dvorak;  Sunday  afternoon  concerts. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  3 p.m. 

Free  tickets  available  to  HH  members 
from  hall  porter’s  desk. 

(HH  Music  Committee) 

Wednesday,  October  28 
Mary  Kenedi,  Piano. 

Program  of  works  by  Haydn,  Bartok  and 
Kodaly;  first  in  Noon  Hour  series. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  12.15  to  1 p.m.  Information, 
978-3771. 

North  Indian  Classical  Music. 

Shanti  Chakravorty,  voice  and  Rob 
Becker,  table  (drum);  second  in  series 
Music  of  the  World’s  Peoples.  Music 
Room,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 

(HH  Music  Committee,  Community 
Relations  and  Music) 

Thursday,  October  29 
Louise  Bessette,  Piano. 

Recital  by  winner  of  1981  S.C. 
Eckhardt-Gramatte  competition; 
Thursday  afternoon  series.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  2.10  p.m. 

Friday,  October  30 
Orchestral  Training  Program. 

Conductor  Henri  Temianka;  second  of 
15  concerts  by  students  in  OTP.  Works  by 
Copland  and  Mozart.  Concert  Hall,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music.  8.15  p.m. 

Ticket  information,  see  Oct.  23  listing. 
Information,  978-3771. 


Pick,  Carleton  University.  Curtis 
Lecture  Hall  “L”,  York  University. 

7 p.m. 

Information,  Department  of  Spanish  & ^ 
Portuguese,  978-3357. 

(Spanish  & Portuguese,  Innis  College, 
Latin  American  Studies  Committee, 

CIS,  Cinema  Studies,  Community 
Relations;  French  & Hispanic  Studies, 
Glendon  College  and  Latin  American 
Studies  Program,  York  University  and 
Secretary  of  State) 

Tuesday,  October  27 
A Ciascuno  il  Suo. 

“We  Still  Kill  the  Old  Way”,  director 
Elio  Petri,  author  Leonardo  Sciascia; 
Italian  with  English  subtitles;  From 
Literature  to  Screen  series.  Ontario  Film 
Theatre,  Ontario  Science  Centre,  770 
Don  Mills  Rd.  7.30  p.m. 

Admission  $2,  students  $1.  Information, 
978-6062  or  977-2567. 

(Italian  Studies  and  Italian  Cultural 
Institute) 

Thursday,  October  29 
II  Giardino  dei  Finzi  Contini. 

“The  Garden  of  Finzi  Contini”,  director 
Vittorio  De  Sica,  author  Giorgio  Bassani; 
Italian  with  English  subtitles;  From 
Literature  to  Screen  series.  Ontario  Film 
Theatre,  Ontario  Science  Centre,  770 
Don  Mills  Rd.  7.30  p.m. 

Admission  $2,  students  $ 1 . Information, 
978-6062  or  977-2567. 

(Italian  Studies  and  Italian  Cultural 
Institute) 

T uesday,  November  3 
Number  Our  Days. 

With  comment  by  author  Prof.  Barbara 
Myerhoff,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  7 p.m. 
(Psychiatry  and  Gerontology) 


Miscellany  . 

Tuesday,  October  20 

Sports  and  Recreation  for  Disabled 
Persons. 

Panel  discussion;  part  of  special  series  of 
events  concerning  disabled  persons. 
Athletic  Centre.  12.30  to  2.30  p.m. 

(P  & HE) 

Wednesday,  October  21 

Book  Sale. 

Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College, 
annual  sale.  Seeley  Hall.  Wednesday, 

Oct. 21  from7to  10  p.m.;  Thursday,  Oct. 
22  from  1 1 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  (please  note 
time)  and  Friday,  Oct.  23  from  1 1 a.m.  to 
3 p.m.  Wednesday  only  admission  charge 
50  cents,  refreshments  will  be  served..^ 
Information,  978-2651. 

Thursday,  October  22 
Live  a Day  of  My  Life. 

Experiential  exercise  designed  to  in- 
crease awareness  of  feelings  and  problems 
of  being  disabled.  Morning  session, 
simulated  imposed  disability.  Afternoon 
session,  discussion  of  research,  training 
and  social  policy  implications  arising 
from  experience;  part  of  special  series  of 
events  concerning  disabled  persons. 
Senator  Croll  Apartments,  341  Bloor  St. 
W.  at  Huron.  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Registration  and  information:  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  978-2400  or 
978-6714. 

(Social  Work,  SCS  and  Ministry  of 
Community  & Social  Services) 

Hockey. 

Lady  Blues  vs  Brampton.  Varsity  Arena. 
7.15  p.m. 

Friday,  October  23 

Hockey. 

Toronto  tournament.  Oct.  23  and  24. 
Blues,  McMaster,  York  and  Laurentian. 
Games,  Friday  at  6 and  8.30  p.m.; 
Saturday  at  6.30  and  9 p.m.  Varsity 
Arena. 

Tickets:  reserved  seats  $4,  unreserved 
$3,  students  $2.  Information  and  tickets, 
978-3437. 

Saturday,  October  24 

Soccer. 

Blues  vs  RMC.  Varsity  Stadium.  3 p.m. 

Sunday,  October  25 

Soccer. 

Blues  vs  Queens.  Varsity  Stadium.  1 p.m. 

Erindale-By-Daylight. 

Tour  of  Erindale  College  campus  and  its 
research  areas.  Open  to  part-time  under- 
graduates, their  families  and  the  general 
public.  Meeting  Place,  Erindale  College. 
2 p.m.  Information,  828-5214. 


Monday,  October  26 

Nuclear  Power:  Why  Can’t  We 
Afford  It? 

Norm  Rubin,  Energy  Probe  Research 
Foundation,  will  give  talk.  Ecology 
House,  12  Madison  Ave.  Information, 
967-0577. 

(Pollution  Probe) 

Tuesday,  October  27 

Hockey. 

Lady  Blues  vs  McMaster.  Varsity  Arena. 
7.15  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  28 
Spirituality  for  a Secular  Society. 
Prof.  W.H.  Principe,  Pontifical  Institute 
of  Mediaeval  Studies;  third  of  four 
luncheon  discussions,  Christianity  and 
Culture  and  SMCSU.  Brennan  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College.  1 to  2 p.m. 

Victoria  College  Open  House. 

Wymilwood,  Victoria  College.  7 to  9 p.m. 
(Victoria  Women’s  Association) 

Basketball. 

Blues  vs  Centennial  College.  Sports 
Gym.  8.15  p.m. 

Admission  $2,  students  $1.  Information, 
978-3437. 

Friday,  October  30 

Football. 

Blues  vs  Guelph.  Varsity  Stadium.  7 p.m. 
Tickets:  box  $6,  reserved  seats  $4,  un- 
reserved $3,  students  $2.  Information 
and  tickets,  978-3437. 

Saturday,  October  31 

Rugby. 

Blues  vs  Waterloo.  Back  campus,  west 
field.  2 p.m. 

Sunday,  November  1 
Santa  Claus  Parade  Party. 

Magic  show,  cookies  and  hot  chocolate  at 
Hart  House  after  the  parade. 
Information,.978-2446. 

Santa  Claus  Parade  Party. 

Billy  the  Clown  and  refreshments  in  the 
Buttery,  Trinity  College,  after  parade 
passes  corner  of  Bloor  St.  and  Queen’s 
Park. 

Admission  $1.50,  children  75  cents. 
Information,  978-2651. 

Wednesday,  November  4 

Book  Sale. 

University  College  annual  sale,  proceeds 
to  Library.  West  Hall.  Wednesday, 

Nov.  4 from  7 to  10  p.m.;  Thursday, 
Nov.  5 from  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.  and  Friday, 
Nov.  6 from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
Information,  978-8746. 


The 
Christmas 
Star 


Vancouver 

$ A A A round  trip 
£99  + tax 

Edmonton 

$ ABQ round  trip 
+ tax 


TRAVEL  CUTS 
Student 
Charter 
Rights 

The  best  prices 
available! 

travel  cuts  Christmas  Star  Charters  give  you  Canada's 
lowest  air  fares  to  Vancouver  and  Edmonton  this  Christ- 
mas season  ...  less  expensive  than  those  offered  hy  any 
other  source. 

To  Vancouver  and  back,  you  can  mix  and  match  your 
own  departure  return  dates  from  a wide  selection.  (Ed- 
monton: one  flight  only.)  You’ll  fly  aboard  comfortable 
Pacific  Western  7(17s  and  receive  full  service.  For  an  enjoy- 
able charter  experience,  fly  travel  cuts,  the  Christmas 
Star  - 12th  consecutive  year  offering  Christmas  charters 
at  Canada's  Lowest  prices. 

travel  cuts  also  offers  Christmas  Star  Charters  origi- 
nating in  Vancouver  and  Edmonton.  All  flights  suhject  to 
government  approval. 

Be  sure  of  a seat  - book  now! 

r^TRAVELCUTS 

ir  ^ The  Way  toGo! 

44  St  George  Street,  Toronto  M5S  2K4  4 16  979-2406 
96  Gerrard  Street  East,  Toronto  M5B  1(57  4 1 6 9 77-0441 
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Alert  on  pensions 

by  Stephen  G.  Triantis 


Not  more  than  a small  fraction  of  the 
University’s  staff  is  fully  aware  of  the 
frightening  impact  of  inflation  on  its 
pensions.  The  situation  is  alarming  and 
calls  for  immediate  correction.  Other- 
wise, many  are  destined  to  spend  their 
late  years  in  poverty. 

The  best  way  to  illustrate  the  decima- 
tion of  staff  pensions  is  by  simple 
example. 

A staff  member’s  pension  is  based  on 
the  average  of  his  five  highest  annual 
salaries.  When  there  was  no  inflation 
(which  was  the  situation  when  the  present 
University  of  Toronto  Pension  Plan  was 
instituted  in  the  mid-1960s)  the  last 
salary  of  a retiring  member  was  not  very 
different,  in  both  nominal  and  real  (goods 
and  services  it  buys)  terms,  from  the 
previous  four  salaries.  In  effect,  then,  his 
pension  was  based  on  his  last  salary. 
Thus,  a person  with  35  years  of  service 
and  a last  salary  of  $50,000  ($30,000) 
would  receive  a pension  of  $27,723 
($14,723)  or  55.4  percent  (49. 1 percent) 
of  his  last  salary.* 

When  on  the  other  hand  there  is  sub- 
stantial inflation,  a member’s  last  salary 
is  much  higher  in  terms  of  dollars  than 
his  previous  four  salaries  (though  of 
course  no  greater  in  terms  of  goods  and 
services  it  buys).  If,  for  example,  we 
assume  that,  during  the  employee’s  last 
five  years  of  service,  the  annual  rate  of 
inflation  was  12  percent  and  that  he 
received  salary  increases  (economic  and 
merit)  of  the  same  order,  the  member 
whose  last  salary  is  $50,000  ($30,000)  will 
have  an  average  of  his  last  five  salaries  of 
$40,374  ($24,224).  On  this  basis,  he  will 
receive  a pension  of  only  $21,465 
($10,968). 

In  recent  years,  the  University  has 
been  granting  increases  in  pensions  in  the 
general  order  of  the  annual  rate  of  infla- 
tion (percent  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index)  minus  four.  But,  while  it  has 
been  making  such  inflation  adjustments 
(called  economic  increases)  to  all  salaries 
and  all  pensions,  it  has  excluded  from 
these  adjustments  staff  in  their  first  year 
of  retirement,  as  if  for  them  there  were  no 
inflation.  As  a consequence,  in  the  first 
year  of  retirement,  pensions  decline  in 
real  terms  (goods  and  services  they  buy) 
from  the  indicated  $21,465  ($10,968)  to 
$19,677  ($10,305).  Instead  then  of  55.4 
percent  (49.1  percent)  of  his  last  salary 
that  the  pensioner  would  have  received  if 
there  were  no  inflation,  he  gets  only  39.3 
percent  (34.3  percent),  a loss  equal  to  no 
less  than  16.1  percent  (14.8  percent)  of 
his  last  salary: 


* The  figures  outside  the  brackets  in  this  and 
subsequent  paragraphs  relate  to  an  employee 
whose  last  salary  is  $50,000,  and  those  in  brackets 
to  one  whose  last  salary  is  $30,000.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  percentages  shown  between  the  two  is 
due  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Canada  Pension 
in  the  employee’s  total  pension,  which  has  a more 
unfavourable  impact  on  the  lower  salary. 


Obviously,  the  impact  of  inflation  is 
disastrous.  Instead  of  $27,723  ($14,723) 
that  the  employee  would  have  received  if 
there  were  no  inflation,  he  gets  $19,677 
($10,305)  a loss  of  $8,046  ($4,418)  or 
29.0  percent  (30.0  percent)  of  the  pension 
he  is  entitled  to.  In  other,  equally  stark, 
terms  he  loses  an  amount  equivalent  to  1 . 7 
(.9)  times  his  entire  Canada  Pension, 
which  is  paid  by  the  government  of 
Canada  and  for  which  the  employee  has 
paid  premiums  year  after  year.  And  in  yet 
other,  shocking,  terms  he  loses  the 
equivalent  of  no  less  than  1 1.9  (12.3) 
pensionable  years. 

According  to  the  present  Pension  Plan, 
the  part  of  the  pension  which  the  staff 
member  receives  from  the  University  is 
not  indexed  or  adjusted  to  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Only  the  Canada  Pension  part 
is.  If  then  we  assume  again  a rate  of 
inflation  of  12  percent,  the  member’s 
total  pension  in  real  terms  (goods  and 
services  it  buys)  will  decline  from  $ 1 9,677 
($10,305)  at  the  time  of  retirement  to 
$14,246  ($8,290)  when  he  is  70  years  old 
and  $10,150  ($6,771)  when  he  is  75.  The 
latter  is  equal  to  20.3  percent  (22.6 
percent)  of  his  last  salary.  Further,  if  he 
dies  at  75,  his  wife  will  receive  a pension 
equal  to  half  of  his,  or  $5,075  ($3,385). 
And  if  we  assume  that  she  is  five  years 
younger,  her  pension  in  real  terms  (goods 
and  services  it  buys)  will  be  reduced  to 
$4,121  ($3,161)  when  she  is  75  years  old, 
and  to  $3,578  ($3,034)  when  she  is  80  (her 
life  expectancy  is  longer).  These  are 
literally  frightening  prospects. 

As  indicated  earlier,  in  recent  years  the 
University  has  been  making  ad  hoc  infla- 
tion adjustments  of  pensions  in  the 
general  order  of  the  rate  of  inflation  minus 
four,  except  for  persons  in  their  first  year 
of  retirement.  Even  with  such  adjust- 
ments the  prospects  for  the  pensioner  and 
his  surviving  spouse  are  not  very  much 
better.  His  total  pension  in  real  terms  will 
decline  from  $19,677  ($10,305)  at  the 
time  of  retirement  to  $17,514  ($9,502) 
when  he  is  70  years  old  and  $15,246 
($8,661)  when  he  is  75.  The  latter  is  equal 
to  30.5  percent  (28.9  percent)  of  his  last 
salary.  And  if  he  dies  then,  his  wife  will 
receive  a pension  of  $7,623  ($4,330).  This 
will  fall  in  real  terms  to  $6,497  ($4,070) 
when  she  is  75,  and  $5,850  ($3,856)  when 
she  is  80.  The  latter  is  a little  more  than  a 
tenth  of  her  husband’s  last  salary. 

In  the  latest  available  actuarial  evalua- 
tion of  the  University’s  Pension  Fund  (for 
June  30,  1980),  the  assets  of  the  fund 
exceeded  the  then  value  of  its  obligations 
by  no  less  than  $53,000,000.  The  surplus 
is  obviously  much  higher  at  present.  This 
striking  affluence  of  the  fund  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  earning  a return  on  its 
assets  which  has  been  boosted  greatly  by 
the  prevailing  inflation  and  unprece- 
dentedly high  interest  rates,  while  It  has 
been  paying  pensions  established  for  an 
economy  without  inflation  and  interest 


rates  of  four  percent,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  case  in  the  mid-1960s  when  the 
Pension  Plan  was  instituted.  Pension 
schemes  require  immediate  adjustment 
in  times  of  rampant  inflation,  since 
pensions  based  on  the  letter  of  the  original 
contract  become  unconscionable.  Pen- 
sion increases  granted  ex  gratia  by  the 
employer  are  no  substitute  for  pension 
adjustments  to  which  employees  are 
entitled  on  the  basis  of  their  savings  and 
the  assets  in  which  they  are  invested,  and 
even  such  increases,  as  indicated,  far  from 
answer  the  problem  fully. 

Early  in  1981,  the  President  of  the 
University  established  a tripartite  task 
force,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
administration,  UTFA  and  UTSA,  to 
examine  the  foregoing  and  other  pension 
problems  and  to  recommend  corrective 
policies.  The  task  force  has  now  conclud- 
ed with  a report  recommending  the 
following  package  of  seven  improve- 
ments: . 

1 . That  the  pension  be  based  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  employee’s  36  highest  monthly 
salaries,  instead  of  the  present  60  months. 

2.  That  years  of  service  before  the  age  of 
40  have  the  same  value  for  pension  pur- 
poses as  those  after  40. 

3.  That  pensions  be  adjusted  automati- 
cally annually  by  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  minus  four 
(but  never  be  reduced). 

4.  That  this  adjustment  apply  also  in  the 
first  year  of  receipt  of  pension. 

5.  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
automatic  annual  adjustment,  further 
augmentation  be  considered  by  the 
pension  task  force  on  an  annual  ad  hoc 
basis. 

6.  That  where  the  Plan  reads  four  percent 
payable  to  those  leaving  the  Plan  it  now 
read  four  percent  payable  up  to  June  30, 
1982,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  plus  two  there- 
after. Also,  that  an  option  be  given  to 
persons  leaving  the  University  to  leave 
their  contributions  in  the  Plan  and  be 


entitled  to  a pension  enjoying  the  indexa- 
tion and  augmentation  provided  in  these 
recommendations. 

7.  That  for  a three  year  trial  period 
starting  July  1,  1982,  favourable  con- 
sideration be  given  by  the  administration 
to  waiving  the  actuarial  reduction  in 
pensions  of  staff  members  who  wish  to 
retire  early  after  attaining  the  age  of  60 
and  a sum  of  age  plus  years  of  service 
equal  to  85. 

This  package  of  pension  adjustments 
will  be  entered  for  ratification  in  the 
University-Staff  negotiations  of  this 
year.  According  to  some  indications,  the 
administration  on  the  basis  of  actuarial 
evaluation  might  claim  that  the  package 
is  equivalent  roughly  to  .6  to  .8  of  a 
percentage  point  of  the  expected 
economic  increase  in  salaries.  This  is  not 
a big  sum.  For  example,  in  order  to  get  the 
full  package,  an  employee  with  a salary  of 
$40,000  would  forgo  a salary  increase  of 
$240  to  $320,  which,  after  tax,  is  no  more 
than  about  $ 1 2 to  $ 1 5 per  month.  Even  if 
this  were  the  price,  it  would  be  well  worth 
paying.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
feeling  among  the  staff  that  the  very  large 
surplus  in  the  Pension  Fund,  which 
represents  inflationary  earnings  on  the 
staffs  savings,  should  be  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  package  of  pension  adjust- 
ments without  any  reduction  in  the 
economic  increase  in  salaries. 

Staff  members  are  urged  strongly  to 
inform  themselves  fully  about  their 
prospective  pensions.  For  many  mem- 
bers it  is  the  largest  single  investment 
they  will  ever  make.  As  illustrated, 
inflation  wreaks  havoc  on  pensions,  and  it 
is  vitally  important  to  keep  abreast  of 
pension  developments  and  of  policies 
proposed  or  adopted  by  the  University 
administration  to  effect  necessary 
adjustments. 

Stephen  G.  Triantis  is  a professor  of 
economics  and  a member  of  Governing 
Council. 
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Letters 

Research  board  policy 
‘a  serious  challenge 
to  academic  freedom’ 


The  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21,  under  the 
heading  “Research  News”,  presented  a 
summary  of  the  requirements  and  impli- 
cations of  signatures  on  research  grant 
applications,  as  interpreted  by  the 
University’s  Research  Board.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Research  Board’s  position  on 
the  departmental  chairman’s  signature 
on  grant  applications  insofar  as  it  relates 
to  the  quality  of  the  research  proposal  is 
most  distressing  and  should  be  revised. 

I was  disappointed  to  see  the  Research 
Board  take  such  a negative  view  of  the 
professor’s  ability  to  formulate  a meri- 
torious research  proposal  and  at  the  same 
time  convey  a view  of  omniscience  on  the 
part  of  the  departmental  chairman. 

I was  particularly  distressed  by  the 
Research  Board’s  implication  that  a 
departmental  chairman  could  refuse  to 
sign  a grant  application  which  in  his 
opinion  was  poorly  prepared  or  ill- 


conceived.  I view  this  latter  policy  as  a 
serious  challenge  to  principles  of 
academic  freedom.  This  policy  would 
interfere  with  the  peer  review  system  for 
evaluating  research  proposals  and  could 
allow  for  the  manipulation  of  a professor 
in  academic  and  non-academic  affairs. 
Because  of  the  deadlines  of  various 
granting  agencies,  funding  for  at  least  one 
year  would  be  lost,  research  teams  broken 
up,  and  research  efforts  damaged  irrepar- 
ably. Processes  of  adjudication  in  this 
instance  would  be  meaningless. 

The  creativity  and  scholarly  efforts  of 
the  academic  community  are  the  heart  of 
the  University  and  should  not  be  com- 
promised. Instead,  they  should  be  res- 
pected and  fervently  protected. 

Bernard  P.  Schimmer 

Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical 

Research 


A chairman  who  stops 
an  application 

makes  a mockery  of  peer  review 


A curious  paradox  appears  in  your  Sept. 
21  issue  — a case  of  one  small  step  for- 
ward, one  giant  leap  back. 

On  page  three  a new  University  proce- 
dure is  stipulated  that  would  allow 
candidates  to  object  to  tenure  committee 
members  who  may  have  evident  bias. 
Obviously  this  is  a small,  but  significant 
step  designed  to  protect  such  candidates. 

In  contrast,  on  page  four,  the  executive 
of  the  University’s  Research  Board  pro- 
poses “that  it  is  a responsibility  and 
prerogative  of  a chairman  to  refuse  to  sign 
a grant  application  for  cause”. 

Superficially  these  two  items  seem 
totally  unrelated,  but  in  respect  to  fair- 
ness in  tenure  procedures  they  work  in 
diametrically  opposite  directions. 

The  chairman’s  signature  decides 
whether  the  application  can  proceed  to 
the  granting  agency.  Without  a signature 
it  doesn’t  proceed,  and  no  funds  can  be 
obtained  — at  least  from  the  agencies  we 
know. 

In  some  disciplines  such  deprivation 
may  not  seriously  matter,  but  in  the 
experimental  sciences,  especially  of  the 
“wet  lab”  variety,  lackoffunds  can  quick- 
ly terminate  effective  research,  and  with 
this  the  opportunity  for  scholarly  ad- 
vancement, tenure,  and  promotions. 

In  such  cases,  a chairman’s  power  not 
to  s ign  grant  applications  effectively  gives 
him,  or  her,  the  powers  of  a tenure  com- 


mittee of  one,  whose  decision  may  be 
quite  arbitrary  and  not  subject  to  appeal. 

Such  arbitrary  power  by  the  chairman 
also  cuts  across  the  cherished  principle  of 
peer  review,  that  underlies  the  granting 
process.  The  professor’s  application 
would  ordinarily  be  sent  out  by  the  fund- 
ing agency  to  a number  of  experts  for 
evaluation.  These  would  report  to  a com- 
mittee, which  would  make  the  final 
decision  as  to  its  merits  for  funding.  A 
chairman  who  personally  decides  to  stop 
an  application  usurps  the  role  of  all  such 
reviewers,  making  mockery  of  peer 
review. 

If  the  chairman  is  not  an  expert  in  the 
professor’s  field  (and  he  cannot  be  expert 
in  all  fields  represented  by  his  staff),  he  is 
doubly  wrong  in  presuming  to  judge.  If 
he  is  an  expert,  he  should  not  be  the  only 
expert  judging  the  application  any  time, 
and  certainly  not  every  time. 

In  all  respects,  the  Research  Board’s 
executive  is  misguided,  and  should 
reverse  its  course  forthwith. 

Uwe  Ackermann, 

R.C.  Goode, 

John  Grayson, 

Anne  Hedlin, 

D.H.  Osmond, 

Department  of  Physiology 


Back  to  square  one 


Readers  of  your  Sept.  2 1 issue  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the'reduction  to  $35,000  of  the 
University’s  cumulative  “deficit”. 
Perhaps  they  would  be  further  encourag- 
ed if  I were  to  suggest  that  really  no 
“deficit”  existed  at  April  30,  1981,  but 
rather  that  there  was  a “surplus”  of  about 
$11  million  at  that  date.  I am  referring 
here  to  that  feature  of  the  University’s 
accounting  policy  that  continues  to  insist 
that  those  funds  earmarked  for  future 
purchases  and  those  committed  to  de- 
partments and/or  divisions  are  somehow 
“expenses”  of  the  past  year. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  the 
comments  I made  in  my  letter  to  the 
Bulletin  of  March  30,  1981  concerning 
“Accounting  Principles  Generally 


Accepted  for  Universities”  (APGAU). 
What  is  interesting,  albeit  somewhat 
arcane,  is  to  note  the  change  in  the  audi- 
tors’ report  for  1981  compared  to  1980 
and  1979  (and  probably  previous  years, 
but  I have  not  checked  this).  Previous 
auditors’  reports  noted  that  the  financial 
statements'were  prepared  in  accordance 
with  APGAU.  The  current  auditor’s 
report  makes  no  mention  of  APGAU  but 
indicates  that  the  statements  were  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  “Note  1”.  Note 
1,  together  with  all  other  “Notes”,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  statements.  It  resur- 
rects APGAU!  So,  in  a sense,  we  are  back 
to  Square  One. 

B.J.B.  Galvin 

Department  of  Political  Economy 


Negotiating  equity  destroyed  by 
misreading  of  intent  of  Article  6 


At  its  meeting  on  Sept.  17, 1981,  Govern- 
ing Council  established  an  advisory 
committee  and  a negotiating  committee 
to  respond  to  UTFA’s  proposal  for  an 
amendment  to  Article  6 (salary  and 
benefits)  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment. In  the  discussion  preceding  that 
decision  Professor  Jean  Edward  Smith,  a 
faculty  colleague  on  Governing  Council 
and  one  of  the  drafters  of  the  original 
Memorandum,  made  the  following  state- 
ment, which  helps  place  the  faculty 
association’s  initiative  in  a broader 
historical  context  and  pinpoints  some  of 
the  issues  needing  discussion. 

For  this  reason,  and  with  Professor 
Smith’s  permission,  I would  ask  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  th t Bulletin.  (See 
below.) 

Kenneth  McN aught 
Department  of  History 

“As  one  of  the  original  architects  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement,  I take  partial 
responsibility  for  the  difficulty  we  are 
now  in . And  because  of  that,  I applaud  the 
efforts  of  the  leadership  in  acting  with 
such  speed  and  dispatch  to  consider  the 
concerns  of  the  faculty  association. 

“The  present  difficulty  stems  directly 
from  Article  6,  which  establishes  the 
mechanism  by  which  salaries  and  benefits 
are  negotiated.  In  1976,  the  faculty 
originally  sought  “final-offer”  arbitra- 
tion, but  ultimately  reached  mutual 
agreement  with  Governing  Council  on 
the  present  form  of  mediation  as  a respon- 
sible substitute. 

“It  was  thoroughly  understood  by  all 
parties  to  those  original  negotiations  — 
and  Mr.  Whitten,  Professor  Iacobucci, 
Professor  Uzumeri  (who  are  the  only 
other  veterans  of  those  negotiations 
remaining  on  Council)  will  bear  me  out  — 
that  we  were  establishing  an  equitable 
negotiating  system  in  which  the  parties 
would  meet  in  good  faith,  state  their 
respective  cases,  and,  in  the  event  of  deacj- 
lock,  turn  to  a mediator  — whose  judge- 
ment would  be  final  unless  rejected  by 
Governing  Council  by  majority  vote. 

“In  effect,  this  formula  was  designed 
to  approximate  a system  ofde  facto  arbi- 
tration — with  the  saving  proviso  that 
Governing  Council  could  reject  the 
mediator’s  proposal  if  it  so  desired . 

“This  formula  retained  Governing 


Council’s  statutory  powers,  but  it  was  the 
clear  understanding  of  all  concerned  that 
Governing  Council  would,  in  the  words 
of  Dr . Chant  and  Ralph  Barford,  ‘act  at  its 
peril’  in  rejecting  a mediator’s  report  — 
and  w'ould  only  do  so  in  a situation  of 
extreme  emergency. 

“Phrased  differently,  the  words  in 
Article  6 which  provide  for  the  possibility 
of  Governing  Council’s  rejection  of  the 
mediator’s  report  were  intended  as  a 
deterrent,  not  an  invitation,  to  Governing 
Council,  and  they  worked  effectively  in 
that  way  in  the  salary  settlement  in  1978 
(tuition,  dental  plan,  joint  membership). 

“Were  that  situation  of  bargaining 
equity  to  have  endured,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  strike  a committee  at  this  time. 
Unfortunately,  for  whatever  reason,  the 
intended  meaning  of  Article  6 has  been 
subsequently  altered.  And  this  alteration 
in  meaning  stems  largely  from  subse- 
quent mediator’s  reports  in  1979  and 
1981. 

“As  one  of  the  original  drafters  of  the 
agreement,  I must  accept  some  respon- 
sibility; for  the  words  used  unfortunately 
lend  themselves  to  that  interpretation. 
The  very  words  we  chose  in  framing  the 
Agreement  to  deter  unilateral  Governing 
Council  action  — and  which  worked 
effectively  in  1978  — were  subsequently 
interpreted  by  the  mediators  to  severely 
restrict  their  own  freedom  of  decision. 
The  phrase:  ‘unless  Governing  Council 
by  majority  vote  determines  otherwise’ 
was  interpreted  as  an  actual  grant  of 
authority  to  Governing  Council  — not  as 
a restraining  influence. 

“Accordingly,  in  both  1979  and  1981, 
the  mediators  hinged  their  decision  on 
what  amounted  to  serious  misreading  of 
the  intent  of  Article  6,  and  thereby  tilted 
the  entire  bargaining  process  decisively 
in  favour  of  one  party. 

“The  negotiating  equity  which  we  had 
established  originally  was  destroyed  — 
and  indeed,  the  very  words  by  which  that 
equity  had  been  achieved  were  used  to 
undermine  it.  That  is  why,  I believe,  the 
issue  is  before  us  at  this  time  — and  I 
would  hope  that  the  respective  negotiat- 
ing groups  would  be  able  to  begin  their 
work  quickly  to  restore  the  original 
bargaining  equity.” 


You  are  invited  to  enjoy 
a relaxing  and  delicious  meal 

in  the 

GALLERY  CLUB  DINING  ROOM 

at 

HART  HOUSE 


Begin  your  evening  out  with  a drink  in 
our  Lounge,  where  you  will  be  greeted  with  a 
warm  and  engaging  atmosphere. 

Our  dining  room  and  satisfying  menu  are  equally  attractive. 

BE  GOOD  TO  YOURSELF  TONIGHT  AND  COME  TO  OUR  PLACE! 


The  Gallery  Common  Room 

-12  noon -2 

p.m. 

- 4:30-8:30 

p.m. 

The  Gallery  Dining  Room 

Luncheon 

- 12  noon  - 2 

p.m. 

Dinner 

-5:30-7:30 

p.m. 
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PhD  Orals  Classified 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Wednesday,  October  21 

Hector  J.  Levesque,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “A  Formal  Treat- 
ment of  Incomplete  Knowledge  Bases.” 
Prof.  J.  Mylopoulos.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Jacob  Warshavsky,  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment Studies,  “A  Conceptual  Taxonomy 
of  Agricultural  Marketing  Boards’ 
Strategic  Goals  — An  Empirical 
Approach.”  Prof.  G.  Day.  Room  111, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  October  23 

Alfred  Victor  Dyck,  Department  of 
Physics,  “A  Method  for  Quantitative 
Interpretation  of  Wideband,  Drill-Hole 
EM  Surveys  in  Mineral  Exploration.” 
Prof.  G.F.  West.  Room  309, 63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  October  26 

Diane  Carolyn  Fleming,  Department  of 
French,  “A  Critical  Edition  of  Andre 
Gide’s  Oedipe."  Prof.  C.D.E.  Tolton. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  9.30  a.m. 

Zlata  Godler,  Department  of  Education, 
“Croatia  to  Canada  Migration  between 
the  Wars:  Immigration  and  Sociali- 
zation.” Prof.  H.  Troper.  Room  309, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  27 

Lindsey  Elspeth  Davis,  Department  of 
Astronomy,  “21  cm  Studies  of  Inter- 
acting and  Isolated  Galaxies.”  Prof.  E.R. 
Seaquist.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  am. 


Susan  Hardy  Butler,  Graduate  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Drama,  “A  Shakespeare 
Scrutiny.”  Prof.  R.B.  Parker.  Room  1 1 1, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  October  30 

Kathleen  Biddick,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies,  “Animal  Management  Patterns 
and  Land  Qse  on  the  Fen  Edge,  Peter- 
borough, England:  Romano-British  and 
Early  Medieval  Period.”  Prof.  J.A. 
Raftis.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Brian  Philip  Norman  Beaven, 
Department  of  History,  “The  Last 
Hurrah:  A Study  of  Liberal  Thought  in 
Ontario,  1878-1893.”  Prof.  C.C.  Berger. 
Room  52,  50  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

John  Nania,  Department  of  English, 
“The  World  as  Theatre:  A Study  of  the 
Plays  of  Richard  Brome.”  Prof.  A.M. 
Leggatt.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Denver  Stone,  Department  of  Geology, 
“The  Sydney  Lake  Fault  Zone  in  Ontario 
and  Manitoba,  Canada.”  Prof.  W.M. 
Schwerdtner.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Jana  Vizmuller,  Department  of  Italian 
Studies,  “The  Language  of  Ugucon  da 
Laodho  with  a Concordance  of  His 
Works.”  Prof.  G.P.  Clivio.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  November  2 

Janice  Green  Dodd,  Department  of 
Botany,  “Studies  in  Hybridization 
Reactions  between  Long  Pyrimidine 
Tracts  and  RNA  from  Mouse  Cells.” 
Prof.  N.A.  Straus.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 


PIRESTON  CORPORATION 

Power  & Industrial  Research,  Experimentation  & Specialized 
Technology  Organization,  Incorporated. 

230  Finch  Avenue  East,  Willowdale,  North  York,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
M2N  4S2. 

Telephone:  (President’s  Number)  416-226-9379 
INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

Over  the  fiscal  year  1981-1982,  Pireston  Corporation  will  be  hiring  ten  (10) 
Doctoral  level  Industrial  Research  Fellows  in  the  Sciences  & Engineering, 
to  work  in  our  offices  and  laboratories  in  Toronto. 

Industrial  Research  Fellows  need  not  work  in  the  laboratory,  but  may  work 
in  any  department  of  the  company. 

Selections  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  ability,  and  of  scientific 
research  ability.  Pireston  is  an  affirmative  action  employer,  and 
discriminates  positively  in  favour  of  women,  minorities,  and  the  disabled; 
however,  none  with  real  ability  will  be  passed  over  for  this  reason,  and  all 
Science  and  Engineering  Doctoral  Graduates  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Term  of  Tenure 

These  are  contract  positons,  for  periods  of  from  three  to  five  years. 

Location 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Remuneration 

There  is  a salary  of  $22,000.00  Canadian  annually  (adjustable  with 
inflation),  and  profit-sharing  options  up  to  an  additional  $78,000.00  per 
annum  for  the  life  of  the  contract,  for  a possible  total  of  $100,000.00 
Canadian  each  year. 

Conditions  of  Employment 

All  Statutory  Holidays,  including  Heritage  Day 
Four  weeks  annual  paid  vacation 
Birthdays  off  with  pay 
Flex-time 

Minimum  of  supervision,  with  independent  research  projects  negotiable 
after  sixty  days  of  employment 

50%  Patent  rights  on  inventions  developed  by  the  employee 
Periodic  leave  with  pay  to  visit  universities  and  other  laboratories 
Travel  allowance  negotiable  in  second  year  of  employment 
Possible  stock  option  (under  review) 

Paid  maternity  leave  of  seventeen  weeks  after  sixty  days  of  employment 

TO  APPLY 

Submit  an  application  through  the  Graduate  Office  to  Pireston 
Corporation,  President  Larry  Peebles,  230  Finch  Avenue  East,  Willowdale, 
Ontario,  M2N  4S2.  Telephone:  416-226-9379.  Specify  to  the  Graduate 
Student  Officer  that  you  are  applying  for  an  Industrial  Research  Fellowship, 
so  that  he  or  she  can  give  you  the  correct  forms. 

Graduates  in  Physics  and  in  Electrical  Engineering  are  especially  invited 
to  apply,  and  applications  from  all  Science  and  Engineering  Disciplines 
are  encouraged. 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to  35  words  and 
$.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of  your  address 
will  each  be  counted  as  a word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
yourad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in-writing,  10  days 
before  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Marion 
de  Courcy-lreland,  Information  Services, 

45  Willcocks  St.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone. 


Accommodation 

House  for  rent.  Great  North  Toronto 
neighbourhood  in  John  Ross  Robertson 
area,  close  to  all  schools  and  the  Yonge- 
Lawrence  subway.  Furnished  four  bed- 
room home  used  to  children,  with  piano, 
fireplace,  colour  TV,  dishwasher  and  all 
usual  appliances.  Available  January  1,  to 
July,  1982.  $1000/month  plus  utilities.  Call 
A.G.  Brook,  483-9987  (home)  or  978-3573 
(work). 

Suit  male  academic  or  professional.  Room 
in  quiet  luxury  apartment.  Bookshelves, 
desk,  own  balcony.  Prefer  non-smoking 
person,  978-4475  or  924-8035. 

Sabbatical  Home  — Beaches.  Jan-June 
1982.  Fully  furnished.  Piano,  fireplace, 
skylight,  2 bedrooms  plus  loft.  6 appli- 
ances, 2 cats.  $850  mo.  plus  utilities. 
Renovated,  delightful.  978-5043  day, 
690-5840  eve. 

Rosedale.  One  bedroom  apartment. 
Kitchen-dining,  spacious  living  room, 
quiet,  bright,  freshly  decorated.  Suitable 
for  quiet  person  or  couple.  All  utilities 
included.  Available  now.  978-4951,  days, 
960-5344  evenings  and  weekends. 

House  for  Rent:  Mid-Nov.  to  mid-April  or 
June.  Cedarvale  area.  4 bedrooms,  lovely 
garden,  air  conditioned,  fully  furnished. 
Close  to  TTC,  schools,  shopping.  Phone 
Carole,  782-1555. 

Sabbatical  home:  quiet  Leaside  neigh- 
bourhood, close  to  schools,  shopping, 
excellent  transportation.  Furnished  3 
bedroom  home,  sundeck,  spacious 
backyard  (especially  suitable  forchildren), 
dishwasher,  fireplacek  appliances.  Dec- 
ember 1981-June  30,  1982.  $980/month 
plus  utilities.  978-5091  day/425-8792  eve. 

Inspiring  work  place  for  professionals.  4- 
bedroom  modernized  duplex  apartment, 
self  contained.  Skylights  and  sunporch, 
$975  inclusive  utilities.  20  minutes  from 
campus  (M6H  2W5).  Call  days  Janet 
535-2801  or  978-5290  (leave  message). 


Hart  House  Hair  Place 

for  Ladies  & Gentlemen 
PERMS  • CUT  • WASH  • STYLE 
Call  Ben  — 978-2431 


Secretarial  & Miscellaneous 

Willard’s  Adventure  Expeditions,  107 

Dunlop  St.  E.,  Barrie.  Ontario,  Canada  L4M 
1A6.  (705)  737-1881.  Backpacking  treks 
and  Base  Camps  on  trails  in  scenic 
exciting  mountain  areas  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Adult,  co-ed  groups. 
Have  a wonderful  time.  Send  for  list  of  1982 
trips. 

Editorial,  research,  writing  and  coordinat- 
ing services  in  health  and  social  services, 
social  sciences,  planning,  education  and 
humanities.  Dissertations,  rescue  missions 
and  long-term  projects.  No  pirate  essay 
requests  please.  References  available.  L.S. 
Weintraub,  469-1207,  evenings  preferable. 

BJ’s  after  work  fall  gathering  for  single 
people  at  The  Bloor  Park  Club,  80  Bloor  St. 
E.,  after  5 p.m.,  Thursday,  October  29,  $15 
door.  Just  arrive  or  inquire  at  978-5297  or 
write  BJ’s,  P.O.  Box  525,  Station  Z,  Toronto 
M5N  2Z6. 

Office  and  Secretarial  Services  of  the 
highest  quality  tailored  to  your  needs. 
Going  on  sabbatical,  leaving  town  for  any 
reason,  let  me  take  scrupulous  care  of  your 
affairs.  Rosalind  Warren,  Rosalind  Warren 
Enterprises.  485-5467. 

Booksales.  Secondhand  and  antiquarian. 
English  literature,  History,  other  human- 
ities and  Canadiana.  Wednesdays  this 
term,  12:15-1:45  or  by  appointment 
(978-4028,  925-7666).  Room  315  Pratt 
Library,  Victoria  College.  F.D.  Hoeniger. 

Typist  specializing  in  manuscripts  and 
theses.  Ten  years’  professional  and 
academic  experience.  Highest  quality 
typing;  competitive  fees  for  professors  and 
students.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric  III. 
$1.10  each  text  page.  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street  location. 

Typing  Service:  25  years  experience.  Fast, 
accurate,  dependable.  Manuscripts,  thes- 
es, technical  reports,  correspondence. 
Draft  copies  if  required.  Reasonable  rates. 
New  IBM  Selectric  typewriter  and  NOW  a 
new  IBM  Word  Processor.  Eileen: 
469-2135. 

Special  typing  service  for  students  — call 
BUSY  FINGERS,  Complete  Office  Ser- 
vices, and  ask  about  our  service  for  theses, 
essays,  and  all  your  typing  needs  (also  in 
different  languages).  From  $1 .25  per  page. 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W„  Toronto,  532-5101. 


MANCV  60  St.  Clair  Ave.E.  . 

THOMSON  Suite  702  ^ 

INVESTING  FOR  WOMEN  Toronto^Orit. 

(416)  968-6662 

in  coopt  AATKX1  wmi  rat  mvtsmtnr  dealers  associatoh  or  catwm 


InMemoriam 


Dr.  Boyd  Neel,  former  dean  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Musicand  the  Faculty  of 
Music,  Sept.  30. 

Bom  in  1905  in  London,  Dr.  Neel  did 
his  pre-med  studies  at  Cambridge  and 
also  obtained  an  MA  in  psychology.  He 
obtained  certification  as  a physician  and 
surgeon  at  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
London. 

In  1933  the  young  English  doctor 
brought  together  18  students  to  play 
string  music  that  had  been  largely  neglec- 
ted for  some  150  years.  The  Boyd  Neel 
Orchestra  was  responsible  for  reviving 
such  now  often-played  works  as  the 
Handel  Concerti  Grossi  and  the  Bach 
Brandenburg  Concertos  in  their  original 
forms. 

Neel  also  introduced  contemporary 
composers  to  his  English  audiences. 
Leading  the  list  was  Benjamin  Britten, 
who  tasted  his  first  fame  when  the 
orchestra  commissioned  him  to  write 
Variations  on  a Theme  of  Frank  Bridge, 
for  the  1937  Salzburg  Festival. 


Neel  was  widely  sought  after  as  a guest 
conductor  and  made  appearances  with 
most  of  Europe’s  leading  orchestras. 
When  World  War  II  broke  out,  he 
enlisted  in  his  former  profession,  and 
made  and  fitted  artificial  limbs. 

In  1952,  while  touring  Canada  with  his 
orchestra,  Neel  was  invited  to  become 
dean  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  largest  music  school  in  the  Common- 
wealth. In  1953,  the  same  year  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  awarded  him  the 
Commander  of  the  British  Empire,  he 
took  up  the  post.  The  following  year  he 
founded  the  Hart  House  Orchestra, 
which  went  on  to  become  a leading  musi- 
cal force  in  Canada.  Neel  retired  from  the 
University  in  1971,  but  continued  to 
conduct  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. In  1973,  he  was  awarded  the 
Order  of  Canada  and  in  1979,  the 
University  awarded  him  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  music. 
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